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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOXES. 
MOROCCO. 


The Pillars of Hercules ; a Narrative of Travels in 
Spain and Morocco, in 1848. By D. Urquhart, 
Esq., M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


Ixsreap of de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, we 
might say of this work de totidem orbis et quibusdam 
aliis; for it certainly treats of the whole world, 
ancient and modern, and of other things. Ethno- 
graphy, philology, geology, economics, politics, the 
arts, &e. &c. Ke., are revived from the earliest ages, 
and such a fund of classic reminiscences are poured 
out and brought to bear on existing instances, that 
we are often in doubt whether we are reading the 
pristine histories of mankind or travels in the year 
before last. Altogether it is a learned, curious, strange, 
and entertaining production; a miscellany for every 
taste, and a book made up of materials more various 
than the dyes of which the Highland plaid (one of 
its leading illustrations) is composed, and more 
diversified in its texture, weaving, and fabric when 
eomplete. Ona general retrospect, we observe that 
there is a greater quantity of what is old than of what 
is new in the volumes; many theories started and 
much argument used; but, upon the whole, that the 
information is abundant and the interest very consi- 
derable. The writer has seen much, and read much, 
and thought much ; and when such individuals take 
pen in hand, though we may criticise plan or man- 
ner, there is always much to be acquired from their 
lucubrations. 

In the present case, the comparisons are often 
just and sometimes amusing. From description of 
the bath: of other times and other nations, Mr. 
Urquhart emerges a perfect Knight of the Bath, 
only without the star and ribbon, and mocks the folly 
of our day and country, which are only now begin- 
ning to find out the value, for cleanliness and health, 
of baths and wash-houses. In other matters, too, be 
depreciates the boasted progress of civilization, and 
shows that people are neither so well off norso happy 
with that grand brag as they were before. The dis- 
posal of the dead offers him good grounds for this 
proposition, and he employs it forcibly :— 

“ T cannot dismiss the subject without pointing to 
the strange contrast, in merely worldly sense or 
wisdom, between the careful attention, which marks 
all autiquity, to render the dead innocuous to the 
living, and our negligence in this respect. This 
negligence has cost more lives and suffering than 
probably all the swords of all the cunquerors. Epi- 
demics, endemics, slow fever or rapid plague, ever 
present in deep vengeance or savage fury, are the 
produce of our enlightened contempt for superstitions, 
and mark the imbecility of that intellectual presump- 
tion which blights in our hands the fruits of science, 
the impulses of benevolence, and the benefits of 
freedom. There was no plague in ancient Egypt, 
thickly peopled as it was—they embalmed their dead; 
elsewhere, when numbers rendered such precautions 
advisable, they were burned. But, where neither 
embalming nor burning was practised, they took care 
at once to remove the dead from the dwellings of the 
living, in apprehension of the evil consequences, 
and through respect for the repose of the departed. 
The scenes that may daily be witnessed in the metro- 
polis of England, it would have been impossible for 
an ancient to have conceived, save as existing among 
Some race of hitherto undiscovered savages destitute 
of the common instincts of nature. 

“ We are now striving to remedy this evil by legis- 
lative means. It may not be cared about, but its 
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enormity no one will dispute, and it fills with asto- 
nishment and disgust those who are induced to 
examine into it. But here, as in so many other in 
stances, the work is done and the evil prevented by 
some simple and ancient habits, which are entered in 
the traveller's note-book as at best interesting curio- 
sities, or amiable weaknesses. 

“The superstition of the Mussulman lies, how- 
ever, the other way, and hence the plague that ravages 
at present most other Mussulman countries, and 
which we shall see again in Europe—or rather in 
England—uniless the condition of our London ceme- 
teries be ameliorated. They do not, indeed, bury in 
the towns; but, in making the grave, they leave a 
hollow space above the body, in the belief that it has 
to sit up finally, to surrender the soul to the angel of 
death. Boards are then placed two feet above the 
body, and over this but a slight covering. of earth. 
Thus the gases from the decomposing flesh are col- 
lected, and escape: and being heavier than the at- 
mospheric air, flow around, seeking the lowest level, 
and pour duwnwards, so that when the cemetery is 
above the dwellings, these are periodically subject to 
the plague. I have observed this so constantly, so 
regularly, that, on merely glancing at the position of 
atown, I can tell whether itis or is not subject to 
the plague, in what quarters it is so subject, and, 
judging by the winds that prevail, at what season, 
Ido not speak of those vapours as immediately and 
necessarily producing the plague, but as favonring its 
extension. Our typhus, a low plague, is never waunt- 
ing in cities peculiarly exposed to the vapours from 
overstocked grave-yards. In fact, as decomposed 
vegetable matter gives us intermittent fevers, so does 
decomposed animal matter furnish, according to the 
climate and atmosphere, putrid fever, typhus, yellow 
fever, and plague.” 

The following may illustrate the same text :-— 

“ There is, however, a rule not only by which to 
make travelling pleasant, but to make life itself so, 
and that is, to seek for and see in others only what is 
good and profitable, ih order to correct, or, at least, 
comprehend, that in ourselves which is useless or 
faulty; but this is not a rule. 

“ Another weakness is the idea of being able t« 
rate enjoyments or estimate hardships. It is not 
merely that the hardships and enjoyments are not 
equal in degree when similar in character, but very 
often they are reversed. A German coming to Eng. 
land wiil complain of the misery of hard beds. The 
English, but twenty years ago, would have made the 
same complaint: their habit is changed, their enjoy- 
ments are changed with them, or their fancied enjoy- 
ments are changed. 

“The climax in the picture which a writer draws 
of the sufferings of the Spanish nuns, is their having 
to go about bare-foot. ‘Tell this in Scotland. To 
myself there cannot be a greater source of annoyance 
and vexation—there is nothing in which I have a 
greater sense of astonishment and surprise—than at 
nations wearing shoes and boots. The whole econo- 
my of the feet in Europe is something as disgusting 
as it is marvellous. We see the poorer orders clog- 
ging themselves with heavy shoes out of doors, aud 
the wealthier classes confining their feet and soiling 
their apartments in doors. ‘Those who have lived in 
Scotland will understand the first, those who have 
lived in the East will apprehend the second.” 

But to return to the work ab initio, we will pass 
by the author’s hypothesis of the Mediterranean cur- 
rent, evaporation, and level, and his reasoning for 
surrendering Gibraltar to Spain, as a wise stroke of 
English policy. His denial of the truth of Mr. 
Borrow’s statements, and sharp remarks on that writer, 





are concluded in the following passage upon his gipsy 
story at ‘T'arifa:— 

“They imagined him to be a gipsy, he says, by 
his talking theirlanguage. I, consequently, inquired 
about him as the English Gipsy. They did not com- 
prehend me; but recollected a tall man who was 
always writing: holding up their hands, they ex- 
claimed, ‘We thought he was writing some learned 
things, and not lies about poor people like us.’ The 
story fills fourieen pages. Mr. Borrow sends a Jew 
before him to the Posada; he returns and reports 
that they were Jews, and then he addresses this Jew 
in ‘ Moorish, and tells him they are gipsies. As if 
a Jew could have been mistaken about Jews; and, as 
if a person who could speak Arabic, would call it 
‘Moorish.’ A few pages before he has told his 
readers in the most off-hand manner, that the Basques 
are Tartars, and that the Basque tongue comes between 
the Mongolian and the Manchou! all which is equally 
authentic and profound—to ‘his chum’ Mr. Ford. 

“ It is the misfortune of Spain to be misrepresented, 
She has been the subject of two standard and classi- 
cal works—‘ Don Quixote’ and ‘Gil Blas.” The 
former, by its sterling worth, has made its way into 
the literature of other countries. Being a satire upon 
a particular temper and habit of mind, the scene and 
personages of which are Spanish, it is accepted as a 
description of Spain. As well might England be 
studied in ‘Dr. Syntax.’ Those pec#iarities which 
it is intended to ridicule, and those extravagancies 
which are exaggerated in order that they may be 
exposed, are to the stranger the instructive portion of 
the work. 

‘“«*Gil Blas’ is a romance by a Paris bookmaker, 
It owes its celebrity to an admirable sketch of a great 
minister, another of his-successor, and,an_ epjsode 
portraying Spanish manners, The Barber, Olivarez, 
the Count Duke, the Barber, and the story of the 
adventurer himself, in his retirement, are all taken 
from the Spanish, and give to the work its value. It 
is then dressed up with Spanish peculiarities, and 
Madrid or Paris morals, and passes from hand to 
hand as a mirror of the Spanish mind.” 

And he adds— 

“To Mr. Ford’s book, however disagreeable the 
task, I Lad intended to devote a special chapter; but 
understanding that the two volumes are, in the 
second edition, reduced to one, I must infer that the 
author has anticipated my conclusion—that the work 
might be made valuable by cutting out the slang, 
ribaldry, opinions, and false quotations.” 

As Governor of Gibraltar, Sir R. Wilson is not 
more spared :— 

‘Former governors of this place have managed 
their own garrison and fort without distracting Spain 
cr Morocco; this governor, then, must have been 
selected for the work he has performed. The quali- 
fications and antecedents required are those of a sol- 
dier. Out of all the army, one only could be selected 
on whom bad been inflicted the penalty of professional 
disgrace for heading a mob against his sovereign’s 
troops :—that one was selected. The selection was 
the subject of astonishment, and it was felt by the 
service to be an insult’ It was indeed inconceivable 
that a man who had been in his own person guilty of 
the greatest outrage upon discipline, should have 
been chosen for the command of the most military 
garrison in Europe, so as to exhibit to every youth 
who commences his military career in the garrison,— 
and every regiment takes its turn,—that matiny is 
compatible with the highest honours, and is even the 
road to preferment. This outrage upon discipline 
was perpetrated by the head of the British army, and 
the strictest of disciplinarians.” , 
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From Spain our traveller went to Morocco, and 
immediately gets deeply entangled in Pheenician and 
we know not how many other languages. Indeed, 
we should say that a fourth of the work is dedicated 
to such inquiries, and in tracing the original migra- 
tions of the human race; in which the Celtic is 
brought very prominently forward. There were no 
people called Phoenicians, Mr. Urquhart asserts ; 
‘they were simply seafaring Arabs. ‘The conjectures 
built upon many of these themes are singular enough ; 
on some they are enormos; but the subject is far 
too long and intricate for our discussion. We throw 
ourselves for refuge into Morocco :— 

“Among the renegades are to be found the scourings 
from all regions of the earth; Spain, France, Russia, 
Belgium, Prussia, Turkey, Tartary, Egypt, and the 
whole coast of Africa. Nigritia and Central Africa 
may be added to the list; as the slaves may rather 
be considered outcasts who find a home, than free 
men reduced to servitude. Poles they have here in 
Africa, it is true; but as ‘condottiert’ only. There 
are representatives of every race, and records of every 
conspiracy and rebelliou. They number four hun- 
dred in the camp, and two thousand throughout 
Morocco. ‘The police is so strict, that it is impos- 
sible that one of them should ever return. Dante 
might here have got the suggestion for his inscrip- 
tion over the gates of hell. 

“There were formerly a great many emigrants from 
Algiers. They have died and wasted away: as the 
French colonization has advanced, they have re- 
treate1 before it: they have preferred abandoning the 
graves of their fathers, their homes, their substance, 
their friends, to living where the Fil ruled.” 

On the dth of December, “ being Friday, the Sultan 
[it turned ont to be only his son*] rode a white 
horse, When he came in sight there was a general 
exclamation from those on the roofs. ‘A white 
horse!’ They all turned round and smiled, and beck- 
oned to each other, and general joy seemed to be 
diffused. The Sultan rides a white horse! The 
colour of the horse denotes the humour of the prince ; 
white being, of course, that of joy and gladness, and 
the other shades accordingly. Muley Ismael dis- 
tinguished thus :—when he rode a red horse, he had 
a lance or sabre; when he rode a black one, a 
musket and gunpowder. Inthe Arabian Nights there 
is something like this, in commenting on which Mr. 
Lane mentions (and I can also confirm), that the 

* We are told so at an after page, and Mr. Urquhart 
states, “ To-day I saw the real potentate overshadowed by 
the Sheriffean umbrella. He wore a green sulam, with a 
white sash or turban bound over it, which had a most sin- 
gular effect. The umbrella was carried by a horseman on 
his left. Tbe umbrella is of the ordinary size, but the 
spokes are straight. It is covered with crimson velvet, and 
has a depending fringe or border. Two men carried before 
him long lances upright, to spear on the spot, as I was told, 
whomever he might point out for that purpose. I could 
dis ish through my glass his broad Mulatto features, as 
he inclined right and left to the saluting crowd. As for two 
Fridays he has not been to mosque, his appearance to-day, 
and his look of health, have i i great rejoicings 
Selam said to me, ‘ Moors not like English—look much to 
king.—English king die; no troubles Gibraltar, Malta— 
Moorish king die ; all cut one another’s throats.’ 

“Muley Abderachman has reigned twenty-three years. 
He had been employed both as governor and minister, and 
was assiduous and incorruptible. He was originally a mer- 
chant of Larache, where the loss of a cargo first made him 
known to the late Sultan, his uncle, and he gave him, in 
Gonsequence, the government of Mogadore. His conduct in 
that post induced the Sultan to appoint him his successor, 
as being worthier to reign than any of his own sons. He 
was not, however, seated on the throne without bloodshed, 
and the commencement of his reign was marked with 
severity. His authority once established, his previous 
mildness pesqpensee. He is fond of money, and no one ever 
knew better how to gratify that taste; but his word is in- 

le, and he is no less orderly than upright in his com- 
mercial dealings, which extend to every portion of his king- 
dom. Wise in small matters, he is foolish in great ones; 
and his merits render tolerable, or his astuteness sustains, 
the false and ruinous commercisi system he has introduced. 

“The mountain Breber tribes recognise the authority, but 
do not admit the interference, of the Sultans of Morocco. 
His power over the tribes of the plain, whether Preber or 

» apparently severe and sometimes terrible, is unequal 
and precarious: when he punishes, it is by abandoning the 
tribe to the vengeance of some neighbouring and rival clan. 
Such a state of things seems to be as befitting for the exer- 
‘ise of = talents, as his talents for adjusting them to his 


occo is isolated from the world.” 


















Turks signify anger against any class of their tribu- 
taries by issuing the Harutch papers of a red colour, 
and adds, ‘ To exhibit the striking and dramatic spec- 
tacle described by our anthor may, I conceive, be more 
effective than any words could be.’ In this way the 
black flag of the pirate has been selected, and the red 
flag of the rover. Next to the flag the war-horse is 
the shield for this blazon. Thus we have in the 
Revelation the pale horse of death. The idea is 
beautifully paraphrased in a sentence of the old 
Chevalier Fabian Phillips. ‘ The pale horse of death, 
and the red ef destruction, rode up to their bridles in 
blood.’ 

“ The Sultan wore a green bournous with the hood 
up. A man on each side fanned him. This hooded 
people had thrown back the capes of their sulams and 
the folds of the haik from off their heads, so that the 
aspect of the crowd was suddenly changed, and the 
universal white was now considerably mingled with 
red and blue. 

“T was much gratified at seeing, even from a dis- 
tance, the chief of this singular empire, the manner 
of his march, and the greeting of his people, which is 
by bending down and raising up the body, and con- 
tinuing to do so until he has passed. * * . 

“The afternoon was spent in receiving visitors, 
among whom was the admiral of Salee in a gorgeous 
Algerine costume. He is also captain of the port and 
pilot, aud the representative of the first family of the 
empire, Muley Idris, its first founder, who is also one 
of the chief living saints. Four of this family are 
bound to compliment the Emperor on the Bairam; 
they lad come for that purpose, carrying with them 
the offerings of the capital. ‘I'wo of these accom- 
panied the saint, and presented the strongest contrast 
that could be imagined with the fanatics from whose 
balls and daggers we had just before escaped. They 
were affable, curious, facile, and lively: they had 
never seen the sea before, and admired it like children. 
They explained their visit by saying they wanted to 
know what a Christian was like, never having seen 
one. When I told them about Leo Africanus and El 
Edressi, the geographers who on the fall of the 
dynasty had taken refuge in Sicily, where his history 
was written, they were exceedingly delighted. They 
invited me to Fez; and when I spoke of the diffi- 
culties of a Christian going there, they declared they 
would answer for me with their heads. They spend 
to-morrow in attendance on the Sultan; the day fol- 
lowing they are to repeat their visit here. 

“1 must not omit another important personage, no 
less than the Sultan’s buffoon: this, indeed, is the 
third visit I have received from him, and each time 
he has carried away two or three bottles under his 
girdle, besides one in his sack. He has a good voice, 
and a wonderful stock of strange songs, and is an ad- 
mirable mimic. I have heard him mingle together 
the muezzin chant, from the minaret, with the cries of 
a European vessel getting under weigh. He is acom- 
pound of the zany, mimic, minion, bard, and bacchanal. 

“ The strangeness of this people, instead of wearing 
off, increases with acquaintance—so much ease and 
facility at one moment, is followed by unexpected and 
unaccountable difficulties. ‘The dramatic, not the 
speculative, man is strong in them. What can be 
more surprising, at this moment, than their total for- 
getfulness of the existence of France; how would it 
shock the pride of the victor to find that the defeated 
have already forgotten Isly and Mogadore! When I 
saw to-day the dense mass of the tens of thousands 
tranquilly performing their Bairam, I thought of the 
Greeks celebrating their Olympic games with the Per- 
sians at Thermopyle. * 4 = 

“‘ The Jews of Barbary look down upon the Jews 
of Christendom, whom they call Zrs Edom. A 
rabbi, referring to the conversion of the rich, said, 
‘We have only to undergo the temptations of poverty 
and danger—they have to endure those of ease and 
wealth.’ 

“ They tax themselves for the Holy Land to the 
amount of one half their tax to the Moorish Govern- 
ment. I saw one of the collectors from Jerusalem, 
who told me that their people in Morocco amounted 
to one million. 








“ The Jews are the only portion of the people not, 
therefore, subject to the haratch, or poll-tax ; they 
do not pay it. This fact entirely confirms what I 
have said respecting the original conquest. The tax 
now paid by the Jews is of modern introduction; 
formerly, they presented to the Sovereign a golden 
hen with twelve chickens in enamelled work, and this 
was their quit-rent. At Tunis and Tripoli they do 
so still. The vexations to which they are subject 
are of this nature:—A son of the Sultan being 
resident here, and for a time really the governor, sent 
to them a young lion to keep, directing that a certain 
quantity of meat should be given him daily, and 
fixing four hundred dollars as his weir geldt in case 
of death. The Jews supplied him so plentifully, that 
he died of indigestion. The Prince then sent a 
hyena, fixing six pounds of beef, ‘ besides the bones,’ 
as his daily allowance, and settling his head-money 
at one thousand dollars: the Jews began again by 
giving him ten pounds ‘besides the bones.’ The 
Prince was, however, soon after disgraced and im- 
prisoned, and the Jews since then have led a quiet 
life. 

“They are subject to blows from any one and every 
one, and the occasion is afforded by every holy place, 
where the shoes have to be taken off. Still, I have 
not remarked that they suffer much. Up to the present 
time, I have not seen a Jew beaten or insulted, and 
I have witnessed on several occasions their reception 
by Moors of the first rank, in which it would have 
been impossible, but for the dress, to have known the 
difference. Besides, the Moors are not proficients in 
the art of ‘self defence,’ and could not plant a blowif 
they set about it. 

“ At a Jewish marriage I was standing beside the 
bridegroom when the bride entered: as she crossed 
the threshold, he stooped down and slipped off his 
shoe, and struck her with the heel on the nape of the 
neck. I at once saw the interpretation of the passage 
in Scripture, respecting the transfer of the shoe to 
another, in case the brother-in-law did not exercise 
his privilege. 

«“ The slipper in the East being taken off in-doors, 
or if not, left outside the apartment, is placed at the 
edge of the small carpets upon which you sit, and is 
at hand to administer correction, and is here used in 
sign of the obedience of the wife, and of the supremacy 
of the husband. The Highland custom is to strike, 
for ‘good luck, as they say, the bride with an old 
slipper. Little do they suspect the meaning implied. 
The regalia of Morocco is enriched with a pair of 
embroidered slippers, which are, or used to be, carried 
before the Sultan, as amongst us the sceptre or sword 
of state. 

“This superstition of the old slipper reminds me 
of another. In the Higtlands the great festivity is 
the ushering in of the new year. ‘The moment 
watched for with the utmost anxiety ; every one then 
rushes into the streets, with posset in hand, embracing 
whoever he meets, and shouting‘ Huy meneh!’ This 
word has puzzled the traveller and the antiquary; it 
was the very word which the Greeks repeated, no 
more knowing its meaning than the Highlander: 
Hymenea or Hymenen! and out of which come, 
Hymen, Hymn, &c. Meneh was Jesboal among the 
Sabeans, from minah or minik, fortifications, the 
procession going round the walls. Men is habitation 
in Egyptian and Coptic—minith contracted to met, 18 
the name for a village in Egypt; it is preserved in 
the Highlands in midden. From this word come 
many names of places in Spain, Italy, Africa, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. It gives the names to founders, #s 
Menes, Minos, Maon, &c.; thence are derived 8 
multiplicity of the terms in common use,—manes, 
ammunitiv:i, iuansion; manitoni, month, maniac, &e,, 
and of course the words in Greek and Latin, through 
which they have reached us. Minoia Gaza meatt 
the Walled Gaza. 

“ The Sabbath commences on Friday evening, when 
the shadow ceases, or when three stars can be seed, 
and lasts to the same period of Saturday. During 
these hours the Jew cannot spread an umbrella; tt 
would be pitching a tent:—he cannot mount o 
horseback ; it would be going a journey :—he cannot 
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smoke; it would be lighting a fire :—he cannot put 
one out, even if it caught the house :—he cannot buy 
or bring anything, nor speak of any worldly concern, 
nor break the seal of a letter. * * * 

“It is impossible to conclude this subject of 
government without mention of the saints. What 
constitutes a saint no one can tell; they are of both 
sexes and all ages, of every class and rank, from 
the madman to the philosopher, from the fanatic to 
the infidel, and from the mischievous and wicked to 
the humane and benevolent. I met a man with wool 
on his head, and a long stave in his hand, chanting 
forth a ditty at the top of his strained voice. This 
was a saint, and the soldiers made me move aside, for 
fear he should make a rush at me. They took the 
man for amadman; he was none. There was some 
time ago at Tangier, a female saint, who went about 
entirely naked; every morning she took from the 
market-people wood, and laying it in a circle made a 
fire and seated herself in the middle. There are 
respectable families where saintship is hereditary : 
these bury the saints when they die, in their own 
houses. In these saints are to be found traces at 
once of the asceticism of early Christianity, which 
had its birth in Africa, and of those practices which, 
in the still earlier times of Polytheism, rendered 
Africa ao scandal and wonder to the rest of the world.” 








THE ITALIAN AND HUNGARIAN WARS. 


1, Diary of the Campaign of Lombardy. Trans- 
lated by the Comtesse Fanny di Persano. Low. 
2. Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary in 1848 and 

1849. Shoberl. 

Tue writer of the first of these volumes was an 
officer of the brigade of Savoy, and fought with the 
army under Charles Albert, against the Austrians, 
The narration begins 29th March, and ends with the 
16th of August 1848. During the earlier portion of 
the time the Italians are all triumph and boasting, 
and at the close they are completely defeated and 
chopfallen—the population suffering, the penalties of 
unsuccessful war being exacted, and the leaders of 
that war having exemplified, almost to a man, the 
Sauve qui peut, or the 
He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 

Such is the picture drawn by their partizan and fel- 
low soldier, who also furnishes a number of slight 
traits, which illustrate the newspaper accounts, and 
correct the vapouring bulletins and proclamations 
that, during the period, were received as gospels, and 
helped to mystify the English public. The insigni- 
fieance of the affairs trumpeted into great victories 
is wonderful. As the Sardinian force advances, we 
are told :— 

“The population of the province of Mantua appears 
very lukewarm in the cause of national independence. 
Every day we expected to see our numbers increased 
by the arrival of Lombard and Venetian volunteers ; 
but hitherto our hopes have been deluded. 

“The band of Torres is dissolved; his comrades 
accuse him of having made a speculation on their 
pay. * * * 

“Tn the attack of Santa Lucia, a battalion of the 
guards, notwithstanding the raking of the artillery, 
force an entrance into a station occupied by the 
enemy, and oblige them to retire. <A regiment of 
Aoste brigade scale the walls of a cemetery, where the 
Imperialists were lying in ambush, disarm several 
soldiers, and seize with incredible boldness the stock 
of the muskets resting upon the edge of the walls to 
take better aim. * » + 

“Our surgeons, unprovided with necessary instru- 
ments for amputations, were obliged to have recourse 
to the ‘ Parmesans.’ In consequence of the econo- 
mical system introduced into the army by the Villa 
marina ministry, the board of health is in want of the 
Principal instruments indispensable for great surgical 
Operations; and those they do possess are of an 

* * 


inferior sort. * 

“At the battle of Croce-bianca, I saw a poor cor- 
Poral who had his arm shot off by a ball; the blood 
Was gushing from his wound, and there was not 





present a person of the profession to administer those 
attentions his case claimed. The scarcity of linen is 
also a serious inconvenience. Under the walls of 
Verona many officers gave their handkerchiefs to 
mske bandages. ‘The fatal consequences arising 
from this carelessness should not all be attributed to 
the board of health. It is utterly impossible that 
four surgeons to a brigade, however zealous, can 
suffice in time of war for five thousand men. * * 

“At the commencement of the blockade of Pes- 
chiera one of our front sentinels, surprised by fifty 
Croats, shoots dead one of his adversaries, and 
turning about, with admirable sang froid, called out 
in a loud voice ‘ Avanti’ (Forward), as if he was 
summoning some troops placed in ambuscade ; then 
advancing, boldly crossing the bayonet, the terrified 
Croats hastily sound the retreat. The name of this 
gallant fellow is Gianoglio, a native of Fossano.” 

Of the great and famous victory of Goito we learn 
that, “the unanimous cries of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ ‘ Vive 
le Duc de Génes!’ ‘Vive I'Italie!’ resound in the 
immense plain of Goito, and express the sentiments 
of enthusiasm and patriotism that animate the army. 

‘During the battle, Charles Albert, always to be 
found in the place of greatest danger, receives a 
wound in the ear, and sees without emotion a bomb 
fall at the feet of his horse. 

“The enemy’s army, 30,000 strong, Las suffered 
considerable losses: the number of those disabled is 
calculated at 3000. Amongst the prisoners is the 
Prince de Benthein, seriously wounded in the foot. 

“ We have about 45 killed and 260 wounded. The 
brigade of the guards has suffered the most; they 
have 20 killed and 84 wounded. The Marquises de 
Rovereto and Cavour, the Chevalier Layolo, all three 
under-lieutenants in this corps, have been the victims 
of their noble devotion to the Italian cause. The 
Count Guasco de Bisio, lieutenant in Aoste cavalry, 
has been dangerously wounded. * ad * 

“In passing through Volta. I was lodged with my 
company in the house of a rich shopkeeper, who re- 
ceived me very uncourteously. Although he was 
dressed in the Italian costume, wore a medal with 
the effigy of Pius IX., and his hat ornamented with a 


monstrous tricolour cockade, as well as the button-. 


hole of his coat, be did not appear at all devoted to 
the Italian cause. * * * 

“T observed to him, that his manner of acting 
towards the military belonging to the Sardinian army 
was unworthy of a man of good feeling, and a true 
Italian. He answered me—* Mon Dieu! sir, to 
speak my mind freely, I care neither for the King, 
Charles Albert, or the Emperor; all 1 wish for is, to 
live in peace, and be master in my own house.’ * * 

“The Milanese, in the five days of March, gave a 
sublime example of heroism in forcing the Imperialists 
to fly far from their walls; but they believed their 
task too soon finished, and committed an immense 
fault in allowing the whole weight of the war to fall 
upon the Piedmontese army. Have they, then, for- 
gotten the immense resources Austria displayed 
against Napoleon? It is not in singing hymns, and 
in lavishing the epithets of barbarians, traitors, and 
cowards, that they will repulse the enemy’s phalanxes ; 
these are but weak arms against cannon shots, 

“In order to become free, Italy should send soldiers 
to him who has undertaken the task of defending her, 
and mistrust those excited politicians who, to satisfy 
their hatred and ambition, sacrifice their country, 
boasting incessantly of courage and devotion, while 
they desert the fields of battle. 

“Itis painful to see that, in a country containing 
25,000,000 inhabitants, we have not been able to or- 
ganize an army of 200,000 men, which will probably 
force us to demand foreign aid, and make our fine 
country the theatre of a Furopean war; to hecome 
afterwards the victim of an implacable enemy or an 
exacting friend.” 

Individual deeds of (except by Captain Bobadil) 
incomparable heroism* are related in abundance, and 





* Ez.gr. “A private of the light foot, named Blain 
Antoine, of the commune of , Upper Savoy, after 
having killed four Austrians, was preparing to rejoin his 








the flight of scores of Austrians before threes and 
fours of irresistible Italians, and patriotic sentiments 
of dying and devoted soldiers, worthy of the Surrey 
theatre, are of no less frequent occurrence; but what 
we have quoted, being about the most important 
revelations of the book, will suffice to show that it is 
altogether a piece of rhodomontade. Even when 
flying, our author and a handful men had but to face 
about, and the Austrian columns immediately halted 
or retired; but there was still hope, for the brave 
captain informs us, at Cremona :— 

“T was told by an ablé, that the King having gone 
to the cathedral to assist at vespers, addressed these 
words, on leaving, to the canons who offered him the 
holy water :—*‘ Sirs, pray to the Virgin Mary to protect 
our cause; and be persuaded that the day will come 
when a Te Deum will be chanted in this fine cathedral, 
to celebrate the deliverance of Italy.” 

T’o counterbalance this, and exhibit what we be- 
lieve was a very general spirit, the author relates at 
Milan:— 

“ I was present at a very burlesque scene that took 
place at a cotfee-house, and that gives a good idea of 
the boasting style adopted by many Italians of our 
days. Two Lombards were warmly discussing the 
doctrines of their country: one upheld the republican 
utopias of Mazzini; the other, a passionate admirer 
of Vincent Gioberti, declaimed in favour of the 
theories of the great Piedmontese philosopher. The 
discussion degenerating into offensive personalities, 
the disciple of Mazzini rose in a passion, and said to 
his antagonist—‘ Coward, I defy thee! Hast thou, 
like me, delivered this sacred earth from five bar- 
barians, fallen under my blows at the pass of 
Tonale? Answer!’ At the moment I was going 
to interfere, to calm the fury of this hero, and 
persuade him to reserve his warlike ardour for 
the first meeting with the enemy, an old man, 
seated near, said to me:—‘ Do not disturb your- 
self, sir; it is useless to separate two bullies, 
who have neither the wish to fight each other, or 
against the enemy.’ * . val 

“ We expected to see arrive (to replace the dead 
and wounded in our ranks) all those young Milanese, 
who had been represented to us as resolved to bury 
themselves beneath the walls of their town rather 
than submit a second time to the abhorred yoke; but 
Ican mention here but twenty individuals, clothed 
and armed like stage heroes, who rushed out of the 
Roman gate shouting with all their might—‘ Morte 
ai Barbari !’” 

We have probably afforded more space to this per- 
formance than it was worth, especially as it is written 
in such deplorable English, as to be as farcical in 
that as in its warlike aspects. Grammar there is 
none, and the drollery of the style often turns the 
sense into enigma. We learn, for instance, that “ the 
battle was engaged,” and “the Austrians forced to 
pass the bridge, which they executed, destroying an 
arch.” The “brigade of Coni, electrified by its 
youthful general, De Boyl, was much distingnished 
at Staffalo;” and “it was calculated there were more 
than two hundred wounded, not including the dead.” 
These are not particularly selected sentences, but 
such style and often worse, runs through every page. 





company, when he perceived an officer pursuing him, 
crying, ‘Rendetevi P ...o d’Italiano!’ For an answer 
he fired off his musket in his breast, and thus revenged the 
insult to the Italian name. Midge, a private of the light 
foot, made prisoner by three of the enemy’s soldiers, suc- 
ceeded in delivering himself from his adversaries, of which 
two were overthrown in a ditch and the third killed. * * 

“Captain Roux, seconded by Lieutenant Cocatrix and 
the under-Lieutenant Louvatier, make more than sixty 
prisoners. Lieutenant Cathiard, having entered a house, is 
there attacked by four Austrian soldiers; he succeeded in 
getting free of them, notwithstanding two severe wounds 
The soldier Aspord (Victor), of the second regiment, re- 
ceives three bayonet wounds, and continues to fight all the 
night, although he was covered with blood and suffering 
dreadful anguish. The soldier Levrot, of the first regiment, 
assailed by two enemies, kills one, and makes the other 
prisoner. The Quartermaster Rubin, of the same regiment, 
makes prisoner an officer and twelve soldiers. Captain 
Gaud, Lieutenant Geny, and under-Lieutenant Borillon, 
expose themselves boldly in the midst of the enemy; and 
Lieutenant Charles de Forax forces a captain to give him 
up his sword,” 
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Verily, young Italy must go to school, were such her 
warriors and literati. 

2. Of ‘a very different stamp is the German Baron 
W——’s, account of the Hungarian campaign; and 
his personal adventures (if not coloured for the sake of 
effect) are of deep and romantic interest. He too isa 
partizan, a sworn and devoted soldier of the Emperor 
of Austria, but he does justiee to the valour and en- 
thusiasm of the Magvars, even where he thinks them 
mistaken ; and condemns the cruelties perpetrated on 
both sides, though he charges Kossuth and the Hon- 
vod with by far the most monstrous atrocities. The 
sketches of manners and customs are perhaps more 
permanently valuable than the descriptions of the 
horrors of war, and possess considerable novelty, in- 
dependent of what is elicited by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which the country was placed by the In- 
surrection, Some of the larger national features are 
also disclosed, and deserve our attention. For in- 
stance, the condition of the Protestants in Hungary, 
of whom the author says— 

* Deprived successively of their equal political and 
civil rights, robbed of their churches, and subjected 
to a series of most oppressive regulations—not for 
rebellion, not even for imputed discontent—but by 
means of concessions to the Romish clergy, wrung 
from the weak i of ive priest-ridden 
sovereigns, by confessors and Jesuits, animated by 
the spirit of persecution inherent in Popery to labour 
with zeal for the extermination of heresy—the mem- 
bers of the Protestant Church have by such means 
been greatly reduced in number and prosperity.” 

But to go regularly along with our author, we must 
premise that he was serving in Italy, made a prisoner 
when Peschiera capitulated, and consequently, in 
agreement with the terms, obliged to quit the country. 
He marched through Italy, where he and his com- 
panions suffered much contumely and insult as they 
passed along, and joined,the Croa:ian force under the 
Ban Jellachich. Of the Italians he speaks most dis- 
paragingly :— 

“ Never,” he says, “ while I live, shall I forget that 
Milan-night; but signally have our brave fellows 
revenged this retreat; and they are again stationed 
as conquerors in a city, which fondly feasted itself 
with the vain notion that never would its walls again 
encompass an Austrian soldier. Indeed, the Italians 
must learn to fight in a different fashion, if they 
expect to cope with our squadrons and battalions: 
that is not to be accomplished by all their swaggering 
phrases and furious execrations, or by the thousand 
times repeated Morte ai Tedeschi! (Death to the 
Germans!) with which they loaded us on every 
occasion. 

“The brave and well disciplined Sardinian army 
alone gave a sanguinary colouring to this Italian 
eampaign; while the Crociati, and all the other 
volunteer corps, by whatever names they call them- 
selves, were, for the most part, a downright cowardly 
rabble. * * * 

“Of our march through Italy, I have nothing 
further to say. That the populace, but among whom 
were many well-dressed men and women, insulted us 
in every possible way, even pelted us with mud, you, 
who know something of the Italians, can readily con- 
ceive. When did an Italian ever treat a foreigner, 
from whom he had nothing to fear, but by whom he 
hoped to make a gain, otherwise than with insult !— 
The base wretches ! i * eg 

“In Slavonia,” he adds, “ all this makes a most 
agreeable impression, especially on coming from 
Italy—the land of dirt, beggary, and every kind of 
disorder. The people here prate less than the 
Italians, but then they are more industrious; and as 
for courage, 1 would engage, with one company of 
borderers, to drive a thousand of those Roman or 
Neapolitan volunteers, who made believe that they 
would eat us up, hide, hair, and all; to the world’s end.” 

The censures of the German, and the boasting 
story of Signor, or “‘ Under-Lieutenant” Ferrero, do 
not differ so much in the estimate as might seem at 
first sight. But we will get to the more interesting 
theme of Jellachich, and his Croats and Slavonians, 
and the people of Croatia :— 




















“Jeilachich is of the middling height and size. 
His bearing is upright and truly military; his gait 
quick, as indeed are all his motions. [lis face, of a 
somewhat brownish tinge, has in it something free, 
winning, and yet determined. The high forehead, 
under the smooth black hair, is very striking. The 
eyes are large, hazel, and full of expression. In 
general, there is something extremely calm and 
gentle in their glance; but, when the Ban is excited, 
they flash, and have so stern—nay, so wild—a look 
as to curb even the most daring fellows, At the 
same time he is the mildest and kindest of officers. 
When but Captain, he had almost entirely abolished 
blows in his company; and, while commanding the 
second Banat regiment as Colonel, there were not so 
many punishments in it in a year as there were 
formerly in a month. = 

“Never was General more beloved by his troops. 
Wherever he shows himself in a military village, all 
—old and young, little boys and aged men, ay, and 
pretty girls, too—all rush out to see him, to shake 
hands with him, and to greet him with one Zivio/ 
after another. In battle, after the most fatiguing 
march; in bivouac, exposed to pouring rain; 
wherever and whenever the border-soldier espies his 
Ban, he joyously shouts his Zivio! and for the 
moment, bullets, hunger, weariness, and bad weather, 
are nothing at all to him. * wi ' 

“The language usually spoken by Jellachich is 
German ; but he also understands Italian, French, 
Croatian, and has some knowledge of the Hungarian. 
His voice is soft and pleasing, but perfectly distinct 
when giving the word of command. He is un- 
married ; has not much property; lives simply and 
frugally, applying almost all that he can spare to the 
support of his soldiers.” 

The various tribes or races mingled in the array of 
the Banat regiments, form the most remarkable 
character of the army they compose, amounting to 
36,000 strong, got tegether in six weeks, though 
there were 35,000 in Italy, and 20,000 required to 
keep the borders. About two-thirds are Slavonians, 
speaking widely differing dialects :— 

“Tn the East is situated the lofty mountain range 
of Transylvania, the abode of the Szeklers; then the 
low marshy grounds of the Danube and the Saave; 
and lastly, towards the West, the wild and lofty 
mountains of Ogulin stretch away to the Adriatic 
Sea. Here dwell the most uncouth, but the bravest, 
the hardiest, and at the same time well disciplined 
soldiers of Liccan, Ottochan, and Ogulin border- 
regiments, all of whom, or at least as many as could 
possibly be spared, are now in Italy—tall, bony 
figures, with meagre faces, sharp features, the upper 
lip covered with a long moustache, not closely twisted 
up to a point, like that of the Magyars, but hanging 
loosely down. ° 

« The frame of such a borderer seems to be nothing 
but sinew and muscle; and with ease—nay, without 
appearing to be at all affected by them—he endures 
hardships and fatigues to which we, seasoned soldiers, 
are scarcely equal. A piece of oaten bread, a dram 
of sklikowitz (plum-brandy), suffice him, on an 
emergency, for a whole day; and the Ottochan, 
Ogulin, and Liccan soldier, as well as the men of the 
regiments of Kreutz and St. George, will march on 
untired alike in the most scorching heat and the 
most furious snow-storm, and desires no other couch 
than what the bare ground, no other roof than what 
the sky, afford him. 

“ He possesses the shrewdness to avail himself of 
every petty advantage that offers, whether in recon- 
noitring an enemy's position, or in a hand to hand 
fight, and is a masterin the use of arms. I have 
myself seen a Seressan, with his stanitza (a long 
Turkish gun), for a wager, shoot the bow] off a short 
pipe, which a comrade, at the distance of eighty 
paces, had to hold up in one hand above his head. 
Any Seressan would wager ten to one that he hits a 
swallow as it flies, at thirty to forty paces; and, 
when one of them misses, he becomes a laughing- 
stock to his comrades. 

These Seressans are wild fellows, of singular 
aspect, such as is not to be found elsewhere in 








Europe. A high cap, of brown or black felt or far, 
covers their long shaggy hair. ‘The bearded face is 
lean, with sharp features, and darkly tanned, The 
spare, sinewy body is clad in a short brown jacket, 
with a half-standing collar, bordered with red braid. 
ing, and wide, dirty white linen tronsers, tied at the 
ankle. The foot-clothing consists in wide blue and 
white stockings, drawn up to the thigh, and sandal. 
shoes fastened with thongs. Round the waist they 
wear a wide red or yellow sash, in which are stuck 
the broad Turkish handjar, usually in a red, richly 
ornamented sheath, and a long pistol, the but of 
which is often richly inlaid. A small cartouch-pouck 
hangs from a black bandelier, adorned with numerous 
yellow nail-heads, over the shoulder; on the other, 
the long Turkish gun, which las a very narrow 
barrel. These guns are frequently of very beautiful 
workmanship, enriched with ornaments of gold and 
silver, and often of considerable value. In general 
they are booty taken in some Turkish war or other, 
and transmitted, as demly prized heir-looms, from 
father to son, aud hence almost all of them have very 
ancient locks, 

“In like manner as the hussar wears his pelisse, 
the Seressan has his long cloak, of a particular kind 
of thick woollen stuff, continually fastened about his 
neck, even in fine weather, by a double cord: it is 
lined and turned up with red, and provided behind 
with a large hood. From these cloaks they have 





obtained the name of Red-mantles; aud under this 
designation, or that of Pandours, they acquired in the , 
Seven Years’ War, under Trenk’s command, a some- 
what equivocal reputation, In bad weather, the 
Seressan draws this cloak about him, throws the 
hood over his head and face, and thus defies the 
pelting of the most pitiless storm. 

“These people serve partly on foot, partly on 
small, mean-looking, but nimble and ever-tiring 
horses, unequalled in particular for climbing the 
steepest hills. They constitute the frontier gendar- 
merie ; live in constant hostility with the wild pre- 
datory bands, which, coming from Bosnia and Dal- 
matia, frequently take up their abode here: and this 
occupation is apt to communicate something savage 
to themselves. If the Seressan can take the robber 
by surprise, he shoots him dead upon the spot, with 
the same sang-froid as we should shoot a hare: like- 
wise the robber murders the Seressan when he falls 
into his hands; and often, in the most eruel manner, 
cutting off, while alive, ears and nose, and then 
hanging him on atree. Both parties, who bear the 
most implacable hatred to each other, never think of 
taking prisoners: with them taking and hanging are 
synonymous.” 

And one of the most memorable circumstances 
connected with the Hungarian struggle was, that (as 
will be seen as we proceed) the women on both sides, 
and in considerable numbers, fought along with the 
men, many of them in male attire and military 
accoutrements, and all inspired with the most mad- 
dening enthusiasm. Of the parties now referred to, 
Baron W. relates :— 

“T have myself seen, in distriets of the Ottochan 
regiment, wives and maidens take up the musket, and 
repair to the chain of posts on the Turkish boundary, 
that all the men might be able to take the field: and 
such an eight days’ duty at these frontier posts is no 
trifle, and requires not a little firmness, Old, half- 
invalided, fronticr subalterns, incapacitated for taking 
the field, were the commandants; young, many of 
them handsome females composed their troops. By 
my faith, I should have had no objection to be the 
commander of such a corps of Ottochan females 
myself!” 

We should imagine rather a ticklish post, however, 
but the Baron was a brave fellow, and no arms could 
frighten him. We will now give a notice of the 
people from among whom these Ainazons sprung, and 
their patriarchal lives, in time of peace, are very 
curions :— 

“To every house on the frontier is attached 4 
sufficient extent of land, which belongs in common 
to the whole family, but cannot be sold by it. Ia 
general, the eldest of the family, mostly a border 
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soldier, whose term of service has expired, and who 
still belongs only to the reserve, is elected by the 
others to be house-father, and his wife is the house- 
mother. These are then invested with the superin- 
tendence over the whole family, which consists of 
ebildren, grandchildren, sons-in-law, of all degrees of 
relationship, to the number frequenily of sixty or 
eighty individuals in a single house, 

“ All take their part in agricultural labour, as well 
as in their meals, and also in any surplus-money. 
The latter is divided by the house-father, who settles 
all petty disputes, and when his influence is insuffi- 
cient, applies to the captain of the company. Every 
house must furnish the company to whose district it 
belongs with a certain uamber of soldiers, in pro- 
portion to its adult male inhabitants. The unmarried, 
and indeed all up to the age of thirty-five, belong in 
general to the field battalions, and the others to the 
reserve.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








LITERARY ARCHEOLOGY. 


Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany of Works entered for publication between 
the years 1570 and 1587. With Notes and Lllus- 
trations. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

Tue only complaint we have against this work is, 

that it is issued under the sanction of a Society which 

professes to publish works illustrative of Shakspere, 
and gives us volumes not containing, on the average, 
adozen pages a piece of matter illustrative of the 
works or biography of the great poet. We have spoken 
of this anomaly more than once, but must say again, 
that if the Society is to proceed in this path, it had 
better be called by another name, and, like a rose, it 
might smell as sweet, if it gave forth aughtso valuable 
andinterestingas this. For, in truth, a collection so 
useful to every one who has occasion to turn to the 
lighter literature of the sixtcenth century, is far 
preferable to the stream of “ new facts” which has set 
in relating to the ancestors of such writers as Nash 
and Sackvyle, The titles furnished by Mr. Collier's 
fesearches are often extremely curious, and the illus- 
trations by which he has increased them of much 
literary attraction, as will be seen by the references 
which we have now the pleasure to make to them. 

Of them Mr. Collier tells us,— 

“All that relates to popular poetry and prose, plays, 
tracts, voyages, travels, and lighter literature, has 
been carefully preserved. In some instances, the 
entries appear to have been made by the stationer in 
anticipation of the printing of a work, and in others 
just anterior to its publication; but this is a point 
the Editor reserves for future discussion. * * * 

“They are invaluable, because they contain the 
most curious and authentic record of the state and 
progress of letters during several reigns, commencing 
just anterior to the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
There may be people who are disposed to underrate 
the importance of such information: some of the 
productions have indeed come down to,us, but they 
are comparatively few; and, in regard to popular and 
ephemeral literature, nothing can well be more im- 
perfect than our knowledge derived from such pieces 
as have been preserved. It will be obvious, from 
onr earlier pages, that hundreds of ballads and broad- 
sides, to say nothing of tracts and chap-books, have 
heen lost, all of them interesting, with a view to the 
State of opinions, feelings, manners, and customs, 
among the great body of the nation. Perhaps not 
one in fifty of these has been mentioned by any 
historian of our early typography; and even an 
industrious and learned man like Herbert (whom 
Dibdin implicitly follows,* without the slightest 
examination of his own in this respect) constantly 
dismisses his account of an early printer by the 
general and most disappointing intelligence, that, 
besides the works of greater bulk and consequence 
enumerated, he published ‘many ballads and broad- 





* Many of the errors of both are corrected by Mr. Collier, 
and productions, in which they were mistaken, attributed 
totheir real authors.—Ep. L. G. 





sides,’ the titles and subjects of which are not even 
hinted at. The titles of all such as appeared in the 
interval, and were entered at Stationers’ Hall between 
1557 and 1570, will be found accurately transcribed 
in what follows. ? * a 

“Among the illustrations, following the entries, 
will be observed not a few ballads, which have never 
been re-published in modern times, which, no doubt, 
once existed in print, but which have been lost, and 
are now only known from transcripts. Most of these 
have been derived from the Editor's own sources, 
particularly from a volume belonging to him in a 
handwriting of the time of James I.;+ but others 
have been obtained from manuscripts, of various dates, 
preserved in the British Museum. ‘hey will be 
found to add materially to the attractiveness of the 
volume, and by their poetry, humour, and spirit, to 
relieve the dryness of the details into which elsewhere 
it has been necessary to enter. They are all more 
or less characteristic of the times when they originally 
appeared ; and, until the Editor met with the titles of 
some of them in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company, it was impossible to assign them with 
confidence to any particular period: by this means, 
the dates of most are approximately ascertained, and 
they form important links in the imperfect series of 
our national productions of this class.” 

Upon the latter point we may remark, that although 
Mr. Collier has certainly enlivened his work by the 
introduction of such pieces, we question whether it 
would not have been wiser to have confined his notes 
to bibliographical particulars, and reserved the ballads 
for a separate collection. “ Kitt hath lost her key,” 
“ The Cuckoo's Song,” and some others, are speci- 
mens of what the Dryasdust species are in the habit 
of. printing and publishing, simply because they are 
old, and without considering at all whether they are 
fit and proper for any decent or modest readers. 
Yet the antiquity of obscenity does not render it un- 
objectionable in our decorous days; and we must 
rather obey the feeling of the time, and omit such 
illustrations of the manners of our progenitors, than 
show them up to their blushing descendants. Another 
amusing feature in this archeological literature occurs 
in the naiveté of some of the remarks. As, for in- 
stance, on the “ dyseryption of the howse of an har- 
lotte,’ Mr. Collier observes, “‘ This class of ladies 
has been much the same in all ages ;” and gives the 
following entry and note :— 

“Rd of Roberte Hackforth, for his lycense for 
the pryntinge of a ballett intituled the mesyrable state 
of kynge medas........... Coeccccscescces iiij d. 
[‘ King Medas’ was miswritten for King Midas: the 
clerk knew about as much of the one as of the other. }” 
Just as if Medas were another!~ But before going 
to particulars, we may here select as a safer specimen, 
a curious poem respecting two celebrated actors, 
which is contained in an unedited MS. of the seven- 
teenth century, in Mr. Collier's possession :— 


A JEST OF PEELE AND SINGER. 


G. Peele and Singer travelling together 
Near Cambridge town, where they oft times had 
play’d, 
It was in summer, and full hot the weather; 
Sitting beneath a spreading beeches shade, 
They saw a drove of pigs all coming thither, 
A clownish hoggerd driving. Now, Peele saide, 
I'll show you sport; do you my council keep, 
And I'll persuade the clown his pigs are sheep. 





* The second volume extends the time from 1570 to 1587. 
—Ep. L. G 

+ The age is, however, doubtful, for Mr. Collier after- 
wards discovers that his description was too general, “as ‘in 
a handwriting of the time of James I. :’ although such is the 
case with respect to the greater part of it, some portions are 
of a more remote, and others of a later date. In fact, two, 
if not three, handwritings are to be found in it, the earliest 
beginning before the year 1600, and the latest continuing 
until after the Restoration.” 

t The following ranges rather under the head of error. 
“*The Praise of Folly,’ by Erasmus, as Englished by Sir 
Thomas Challoner, must have been a highly popular work. 
In this entry we see that other members of the Stationers’ 
Company secured to themselves the right of sharing the profits 
(so we understand the terms) with Dawson, while they 
limited him to no fewer than 1500 copies of every impres- 
sion—an extraordinary number, as it seems to us, in the 
then state of literature and the trade.” 





Go you on forward, or he sees you here, 

And meet him coming, and unto him say, 
Holla, my friend! are thy sheep very dear? 

I would buy some ; so stop them on the way. 
Singer agreed, and made a circuit clear 

Over the fields, and that without delay, 
That he might meet the hoggerd on his road, 
Some half mile on; whilst G. Peele there abode. 


Soon as the pigs came near him and the man, 
G. Peele stept forward and survey’d the drove, 
As he would buy some, and bespake him than :— 
Those truly are fine sheep, I swear by Jove 
I ne’er saw finer since my time began. 
Wilt thou sell one ? for mutton much I love.— 
And true it was stew’d mutton he lov’d well, 
As any man twixt this and Clerkenwell. 


The hoggerd, hearing this his pigs called sheep, 
Did laugh outright, whilst G. continued on :— 
Tell me, my friend, what shall I give to keep 
One of thy sheep? Say, and the bargain’s done. 

What! cried the clown, art thou not half asleep, 

To take my pigs for sheep? Sheep are they none, 
But pigs; and hark how they squeak, grunt, and snore, 
Ich never heard a sheep bleat so before. 

Man, thou art mad, quoth Peele, and I will wager 

These angels ’gainst a sheep, that sheep they are. 
Done, said the peasant to the humorous stager, 

Take which you will, for hang me if I care. 
You'll wish, ere long, said G., you had been sager, 

I'm very sure; but, prithee, now declare 
Who shall be judge between us ; shall we say 
The first man that we meet upon the way ? 

With all my heart, the hoggerd answered. 

Singer, be sure, was not far off by now: 

They saw him coming on the road. Then said 

The hoggerd, Here’s a stranger, as I vowe, 

It may be Adam, or I'll lose my head. 

His verdict in the matter I'll allow. 

Geo. Peele replied: To mee to(o) he’s a stranger ; 
Thy sheep, good friend, is mine, and in my danger. 
When pigs are sheep it is, but not till then, 

The clown replied. And so they drove along 
To meet with Singer, who, some nine or ten 

Yards distant, stood and gazed upon the throng 
Of hogges, all gruntingas when in a pen. 

How sell you, you, your sheep? for them among 
I see some fine ones that I fain would buy ; 

How do you sell your sheep? I'll buy one, I. 
There! exclaimed G., does he not call them sheep 
And sheep they are, albeit pigs you call them. 

I have won my wager ; one is mine to keep, 

And you were lucky not to jeopard all them. 
The hoggerd stared, and cried, If so you clepe 

Pigs sheep, you have no eyes, but fair befall them ! 
If you have eyes, then I my wits have lost. 

And that you have, said George, unto your cost. 

The hoggerd scratch'd his head in strange confusion, 
Rubbing his eyes and looking every way. 

He felt he must be under some delusion, 

And pigs, in truth, were sheep, as they did say. 
He never dreamed of the vile abusion 

They put upon him in the open day, 

But paid his wager amid the players’ laughter, 
And call’d pigs sheep, perchance, for ever after. 

Resorting to the register now for a few examples, 
which we think will be curious and interesting to the 
generality of readers, we shall take hardly any other 
guide but the order of date :— 

“1561-2.—Rd for serten bokes in frynshe and 
Englesshe, wet was taken goynge hawkynge aboute 
the stretes, wh ys contrary to the orders of the Cytie 
of London..........0+ rrr 

“[This is a remarkable entry in reference to the 
dissemination of popular literature at the time; and 
it applied not only to books in English, but in French. 
Doubtless, the members of the Stationers’ Company, 
who kept shops or stalls, were opposed to the ‘ hawk- 
ing about the streets’ of books which they had on 
sale; and, from the terms of the memorandum, we 
may infer that the Corporation had issued ‘ orders’ to 
the ‘ contrary.’] ” . By 

“ 1565-6.—Rd of Thomas Colwell, for his lycense 
for pryntinge of a ballett intituled shewyng the 
myserable unhappy fall of a vecyous Kynge called syr 
Danapall..... benceeceeeceresecsceseeee sell) 

“ [However the name may seem disguised, this 
ballad can relate to no other than Sardanapalus. 
Among Lord Surrey’s Poems, in Tottell’s Miscellany, 
1557, is one headed, ‘Of Sardanapalus dishonorable 
Life and Miserable Death,’ but it is too short for a 
broadside. } “a ° ” : 

“ Rd of Owyn Rogers, for his lycense for pryntinge 
of a tru dyscription of twoo cheldren borne at Herne 
in Kent the xxvijth day of auguste a° 1565.... iiijd. 

“ [This broadside was printed by Thomas Colwel 
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for Owen Rogers, and the full title is as follows :— 
‘The true description of two monsterous Chyldren, 
born at Herne, in Kent, the 27 daie of Auguste, in 
the yere of our Lord 1565. They were booth women 
chyldren, and were chrystened, and lyved half a daye. 
The one departed before the other almoste an howre.’ 
It is entirely prose, with a woodcut of the two children, 
united at the stomach. }” 

Preludes to the Siamese twins ? The annexed record 
of a map published, coincides somewhat nearly with 
that noticed in our last Gazelle, as discovered and 
just republished by Mr. Whittock, (see page 13). 
But to our extracts :— 

“Rd of Dunstayne Whaplade, for his lycense for 
the pryntinge of the epetaphe of syr marten 
eae LLORES 

“© This year’ (says Stow) ‘deceased many aged 
people, so that in London, within the space of ten 
months last past, died seven Aldermen of London, the 
first, Edward Banks, deceased the nintb of July, Anno 
1566; Richard Chamberlaine, late Sheriff ; Sir Martin 
Bowes; Sir Richard Malorie; Sir William Hewett 
and Sir Thomas White, late Mayors; then Richard 
Lambert, one of the Sheriffs for that year, the fourth 
of April, Anno 1567..—Annales, 1119.] * * * 

“ 1568-9.—Rd of John Sampson, for his lycense 
for the pryntinge of the endes and deaths of ij 
prisoners, lately pressed to death in newgate. . iiijd. 

** This broadside is known, ‘Imprinted by Jolin 
Audeley,’ (who, it will be remembered, is generally 
called John Sampson in the Register) with the date 
of 1569. It is entitled, ‘Of the Endes and Deathes 
oftwo Prisoners lately pressed to death in Newgate.’ }” 

The trade of moralizing licentious songs and other 
compositions was carried on to a great extent. Like 
the argument for adopting music into churches, the 
pious people of these days were unwilling that the 
devil should have all the poetry to himself. Our next 
extract records a remarkable fact :— 

“Edw. White. Rd of him, for a paper of the Arte 
of Shameles Shiftinge........ pw sivinesscc-a Spee 

“(This is the first time the word ‘ paper’ has been 
thus nsed; the clerk seems not to have known what 
to call it, whether book, or ballad, and even his last 
resource, ‘thing,’ failed him. It has not survived, 
but it must have been a curious ‘ paper.’}” 

We set ont by stating how little the Shakspere 
Society's publications had todo with Shakspere; and 
we are unfortunate here, as we stop at the date of his 
arrival in London :— 

“There is (besides to be regretted) a lamentable 
hiatus in the Registers between July, 1571, and July, 

1576; so that we possess no knowledge of any pub- 
lications between those dates, excepting such as may 
be obtained from the works themselves. The Register 
for five years has been, we fear, irretrievably lost; a 
recent search has failed to discover it, and it was 
never seen by Herbert, nor by any of our precursors 
in this field of information. 

“We are told that there is, in fact, no trace of its 
existence since the great fire of 1666; and it is more 
than probable that it was not rescued from the flames 
when the other volumes were saved.” 

With a few farther specimens, however, we must 
conclude, In 1576-7 we find— 

“Ric. Jones. Receyved of him, for his lycense to 
ymprinte a booke intituled how a yonge gentleman 
may behave him self in all cumpanies, &c, 

viij d. and a copie, 

“ [On p. 15 is the entry of a similar work, appli- 

cable to the other sex. ] 


“xxvist0, DIE JuLIsJ, 1576, 

“Jhon Hunter. Receyved of him, for his license 
to ymprinte a new and pleasant comedie, or plaie after 
the manner of common condycions.......... xijd. 

“(This entry may perhaps fix the date of the first 
appearance of the ‘ pleasant comedy called Common 
Conditions,’ a point not hitherto ascertained, because 


the only known copy (in the Library of the Duke of 


Devonshire) is without the title page. A transcript, 
made under the directions of Malone, is in the Bod- 
leian. We are tempted to quote the following sea- 


the kind in print in our language. It opens, as was 


not unusual, with the burden :— 


“ Lustely, lustely, lustely let us saile forth, 
The windetrim doth serve us, it blowes from the north. 


“ All thinges we have ready, and nothing we want 
To furnish our ship that rideth hereby ; 
Victuals and weapons, thei be nothing skant, 
Like worthie mariners ourselves we will trie. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 


“ Her flagges be new trimmed, set flaunting alofte, 
Our ship for swift swimmyng, oh, she doeth excell ; 
Wee feare no enemies, we have escaped them ofte ; 
Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 


“ And here is a maister excelleth in skill, 
And our maisters mate he is not to seeke ; 
And here is a boteswaine will do his good will, 
And here is a ship boye, we never had leeke. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 


“ If fortune then faile not, and our next voiage prove, 
Wee will returne merely, and make good cheere, 
And holde all together, as friends linkt in love ; 
The cannes shal be filled with wine, ale, and beere. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 


This is not met with in Mr. Halliwell’s valuable col- 
lection of ‘ Early Naval Ballads,’ printed for the Perey 
Society in 1841.]” 

Of the second part of Robyn conscyence, Mr. Col- 
lier says :— 

“It is a very singular production in the only por- 
tion with which we are acquainted, the first, and con- 
sists of three discussions between Robin and his 
Father, against covetousness; between Robin and 
his Mother, against novelties; and between Robin 
and his Sister, against vanity and pride in apparel. 
A good deal that passes between Robin and his 
Mother also relates to dress, as the following :— 


“ * MoTHER. 
I praye thee, sonne Robert, tell me no such tale, 
For I will go frocked, and in a French hood: 
I will have my fine cassockes and my round verdingale, 
Like one that came of a noble borne blood. 
By the masse, to think of it doth my hart good. 
To live and go gentle like, gallant, and gay, 
O! it is my cheefe desire alway. 


Rosin. 
With nobilitie, Mother, you may not compare, 
Although ye be rich heere in worldly substance : 
Neither with apparell, nor yet ordinary fare, 
To be equall with them you may not yourselfe inhaunce ; 
For they have their vocation, and you have but your 
chaunce. 
Wherfore, good Mother, marke this thing well ; 
Live and goe Christian like after the gospell.’ 


“ The three subsequent stanzas form part of what 
passes between Robin and his Sister, Proud Beauty. 


“ * MAIDE. 
Tush, I can dye my haire ; be it never so black, 
I can make it shine like golde in a little space ; 
Also to tire up my head I have such a knack, 
That some maides will delight to follow my trace. 
I can lay out my haire to set out my face. 
OQ! to be faire and feate, nice and neate, is a gay thing; 


learning. 
Rosin. 

To dye and to fleare your haire abroad, 

Surely, sister, you doo it shamefully use ; 
For with the scriptures it dooth not accord, 

That maides nor wives their haire should so abuse: 

Cover it for shame ; it is the use of the stues. 
Therfore, measure your pleasure by Gods woord and will, 
And you shall finde that your minde is whorish and ill. 


MAIDE. 
Brother, thou art but a foole me thus to checke, 
For I will have my pomanders of most sweet smell ; 
Also my chaines of golde to nang about my necke, 
And my broudered haire while I at home dwell. 
St hers of golde b h me well. 
To be faire and feate, nice and neate, is a gay thing; 





learning.’ 


precedes the colophon :— 


“ «To talke with some women dooth as much good, 
As a sicke man to eate up a loade of greene wood.’” 


Fonetic Nuz lingo :— 





song, because we believe it to be the very earliest of 


is the first of them :— 


To colly and kisse my pleasure it is, for all your new 


To colly and kisse my pleasure it is, for all your new 


“The subsequent satirical couplet immediately 


Our last quotation is a sort of prototype of the 


“Tho. East. Lycenced unto him an epitaphe on 
the deathe of therle of Arundell ............ iiijd. 
“It consists of thirteen stanzas, and the following 


“ Carez and complaints that ruful moornings may purport, 
Proceding from a minde with woez opprest, 
A heavy hart dooun sunk within the brest, 

A damped coountenauns devoid of all comfort. 


“ For woorthy pleazars ells, his Hors and Armour sitch, 
His skil profound in both, his solem Queer 
By vois and Instrumentz so sweet to heer ; 
His jewelz, Antiquiteez, so many rare and ritch ; 
His Tablz, clokz, and his symmetricall 
Billdingz, so sumptoously adoournd in every part : 
For eend, his exquizit appointments all, 
So excellent for cost, for by devise and art, 
As might be signz certain of hiz nobl hart.’’ 


Such and so various are the contents of these 
volumes, which we receive as a pleasant addition to 
our literary stores, and thank Mr, Collier for his 
labour of love in collecting them. 








SUMMARY. 


Evangeline; a Tale of Acadie. By H. W. Long- 
fellow. Illustrated with Forty-five Engravings on 
Wood. Bogue. 

Havine on a former occasion (Literary Gazette, No, 

1641) noticed this poem, and expressed our opinion 

as well of its demerits as of its many poetical 

beauties, we refer to it again only for the purpose of 
expressing our admiration of the elegant and tasteful 
manner in which Mr. Bogue has just presented it to 
the public. Illustrated with forty-five engravings on 
wood, from designs, many of which evince a careful 
study of the author, and a nice appreciation of his 
ideas, and beautifully printed on a costly paper, this 
new edition will form, we are sure, an appropriate 
ornament to many drawing-room tables. We would 
particularly call attention to Mr. Foster’s admirable 
designs in illustration of Evangeline’s voyage— 
“Down the beautiful river, 
Past the Ohio shore, and past the mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi,” 

than which we have seen nothing in wood engraving 
more exquisitely finished. Nor must we omit to 
admire the designs of the other artists who have con- 
tributed to the work, particularly the Notary playing 
with his Grandchildren (p. 20), by Gilbert, and 
Evangeline at Church (p. 9), and Evangeline cheering 
the Women (p. 35), by Miss Benham. We can con- 
ceive how grateful it must be to the honourable pride 
of Professor Longfellow to find his poetry so admired 
and appreciated in a distant country, as to induce its 
reproduction with all the appliances that art and taste 
can afford. 


A Letter to the Queen, on a Late Court Mariial. 
By Samuel Warren, F.R.S., Barrister at Law. 
London: Blackwood and Sons, and Benning and 
Co. 

WE can, of course, give no opinion upon the correct- 
ness of the legal opinions propounded in this pamphlet, 
or rather book, and our columns are not the place to 
ofier any opinion on the merits of the case here 
narrated, but we must bear testimony to the extri- 
ordinary literary talent displayed in the composition 
of this letter, which contains a narrative that must 
ever remain a most interesting feature in the annals 
of jurisprudence. The accomplished author of Ten 
Thousand a Year seems to have devoted all his 
energies, both as a writer and a barrister, to produce 
a statement which, whether for its skilful arrangement 
of facts, the closeness of the reasonings that are 
founded upon them, and its eloquent appeals for 
right and justice to the quarter where alone, it 
appears, these can now be had, is a striking mont- 
ment of its author’s talent and earnestness, and is 
well worth a perusal, were it only for the thoroughly 
artistic manner in which the case is presented. 


The Tooker On. No.1. Sherwood & Co. 
Taxes a high literary tone, and, to judge 
from the Introduction, bids fair to be a well-written 
periodical, with much intelligence and the graces 
of poetry and entertainment of light reading supe! 
added. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Morning Call. Part 1. Tallis. 
TruLy called a Table Book of Literature and At 
It is a work of equal interest and instructiveness for 





the young of the female sex. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


From the Pacific, via the Isthmus of Panama, we have 
by this mail accounts of the highest interest, more 
especially in reference to the expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin; and most opportune must it be 
regarded that those advices have been received in the 
very moment of the new expedition’s departure. 
From Mazatlan, under date the 24th of November we 
learn the arrival at that port on the 18th of Her 
Majesty's ship Herald, 8, Captain Kellatt, and also 
that of the British yacht Nancy Dawson, Captain 
Bill, with intelligence from Her Majesty’s ship Plover, 
at Behring’s Straits. We learn that the relief ship 
had previously penetrated as far as 73° 10/ latitude 
in search of Sir J. Franklin; and, in company with 
the yacht named, under the command of her noble- 
spirited owners, the Plover’s boats also penetrated 
along a vast extent of the coast of North America, 
extending from Behring’s Straits to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, the seene of Sir S. Richardson’s 
exit into the northern seas during his late expedition. 
It appears that no traces of the missing navigators 
were discovered; and it is stated that the boats of 
the Plover consequently determined, in accordance 
with their instructions, to winter on the spot, at- 
tempting to reach one of the nearest traders’ stations 
in the vicinity. According to our information, the 
private schooner-yacht then returned, her light 
draught having previously enabled her to explore in 
company with the boats, and, with the Plover, re- 
entered Behring’s Straits from the north; there the 
Plover took up her winter quarters, and subsequently 
the Herald and Nancy Dawson returned to Mazatlan. 
The commander of the Plover, it is stated, entertained 
great hopes of Sir John Franklin’s safety, although 
we are not informed of the grounds upon which that 
expectation is based. Itis to be regretted that the 
advices received are, in a measure, indefinite; and it 
is still more mournful to learn that the owner of the 
yacht which was so nobly conducted along the Arctic 
coast from the promptings of a philanthropic spirit, 
should have subsequently closed his career at Mazat- 
lan. It is stated that he had previously been engaged 
in atour round the world, and suddenly altered bis 
course to aid the search for Franklin’s ships. The 
yacht had been put in charge of a sailing master from 
one of Her Majesty’s ships at Mazatlan, and will be 
despatched home by the British Consul. 

From New York we learn also some details of in- 
terest in reference to Sir John Franklin. Letters 
had been received by influential individuals in that 
city from Lady Franklin, desiring advice and informa- 
tion from the persons to whom they were addressed, 
as to the expediency of her visiting New York to are 
range an expedition, at her own expense, for the re- 
newal of the search for her lost husband next spring. 
Lady Franklin is described as meditating the purchase 
of two small vessels with that aim. 

Lieutenant Jago, appointed to the Enterprise, took 
up his commission and joined the vessel at Woolwich 
to-day. 

_ The ships have been so occupied in taking addi- 
tional stores on board to-day that they will not be 
able to leave Woolwich until Jan. 10. Amongst the 
articles taken on board to-day was a cask labelled 
“presents,” no doubt for the Esquimaux, and its 
contents were stated on the top to be 350 files, 800 
awls, and 201b. vermilion. A large package of letters 
was also received on board in a strong white leather 
bag, addressed to the officers and crews of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, Behring's Straits. 
An experiment took place to-day at the principal 
entrance of the dockyard, in presence of Captain 
Superintendent Austin, Captain Washington, Captain 
Collinson, Commander M’Clure, Lieutenant Robert- 
son, R.N.,Captain Stotherd, R.E., anda number ofnaval 
and military officers, to exhibit a plan, submitted by 
Mr. Shephard, for sending despatches to a great 
extent over the country in the vicinity of the North 
Pole. The plan is very simple, and could not fail to 
be effective, as it merely consists in sending up a 
small balloon, to which is attached a slow match 








about a foot in length, and round the slow match 
several hundred pieces of coloured paper attached by 
a thread surronnding about one hundred of the pieces 
of paper in each packet. The experiment commenced 
by inflating the balloon at the end of the gas tube, in 
the window of the office of the inspectors of police ; 
but there was considerable time occupied in filling the 
balloon, which was only about four feet high, owing 
to its being made of oiled paper, parts of which were 
porous. It was at last inflated, but not sufficiently 
full to carry up the 400 papers and slow match at- 
tached to it; the result was, that 300 were cut off by 
Dr. Anderson, of the Enterprise, and on the slow 
match being lighted, the balloon ascended admirably, 
proceeding at a considerable altitude in the direction 
of Woolwich-common and Eltham at a quick pace on 
entering the upper current, there being scarcely a 
breath of air felt on the ground at the time. The 
100 pieces of paper sent up were each five inches 
long by two inches. broad, all of blue, red, yellow, 
drab, and various shades of brilliant colours, without 
any white amongst them, as the latter colour would 
be comparatively useless on the snows of the northern 
regions. Captain Collinson expressed an earnest 
desire that any person or persons who may find any 
of the papers after they fall from the balloon to-day 
will communicate the time and place where they were 
found to the Superintendent or at the Dockyard. The 
balloon was sent up at 11:10 o'clock a.m. to-day. It is 
said that 150 similar or larger balloons will be 
supplied to each of the vessels of the searching ex- 
pedition, with a supply of sulphuric acid and zine to 
generate gas for inflating them. As it would take 
considerable time to write on 500 or 700 of these 
aerial despatches, as were exhibited on the slow 
matches to-day, and writing ink on such soft descrip- 
tion of paper might soon be obliterated, a small hand- 
press, with a moderate quantity of legible type, would 
be a very desirable addition to each of the vessels, 
and with a few reams of coloured paper would not 
entail a great additional expense to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who have so liberally fitted out the expe- 
dition with every description of stores both for the 
searching expedition and the missing expedition, 
should the latter be met with. Had the plan sub-. 
mitted to-day been thought of before the departure 
of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, some of the papers 
must have been met with, as the high elevation to 
which they are carried before they are detached would 
carry them during a strong breeze over a vast extent 
of country, and even if they fell in the sea, or on 
pieces of floating ice, it would be a considerable time 
before they were all destroyed, and many chances 
would occur of some of them being found, if not by 
whalers, by the Esquimanx, 
Woolwich, 9th January. 

The Expedition, after being visited by the Lords 
of the Admiralty at Greenhithe, was appointed to 
sail at dawn this morning. Lady Franklin also bade 
it farewell at Woolwich. 

LONDON INSTITUTION. 
THE first soirée of the present season was given on 
Wednesday, with the usual good arrangements and 
catering for the comfort, entertainment, and instruc- 
tion of the members and their friends. From the 
several novelties, works of art, &c., exhibited, we 
select specially what the patentee has named, most 
barbarously, silexalated marble. But “ what’s in a 
name?” ‘The new and useful manufacture is an 
artificial marble; or rather a representation or fac- 
simile of any variety of marble, very beautiful, and 
admirably adapted for the embellishment of the in- 
terior or exterior of buildings. At first view the 
fragile nature of the material, thin glass coloured on 
one side, seems an objection to its general adoption ; 
but when seen backed with cement fears for its frac- 
ture are much diminished, and we were told, that in 
the slab state, “‘silexalated marble” will bear a hard 
knock, aye, even with a hammer. Plate glass might 
be suggested for durability, but then would be lost 
the truthful beauty of the invention, which depends on 
the closeness of the colouring matter to the polished 
surface. We confess we were much pleased with the 





‘“ silexalated marble,” a name which, according to the 
patentee, imports “a combination in which glass is a 
principal component,” and hope to see and hear of its 
application to the numerous purposes to which it 
seems suited. ‘The removal of the duty on glass is 
truly working well. Glass reminds us also of some 
Talbotypes exhibited, for from a negative on glass 
they were taken and were exceedingly fine and sharp, 
We may mention also, as a curiosity, a daguerreotype 
portrait, by Mayall, perhaps the largest ever taken ; 
the figure, head and shoulders, was about fourteen 
by twelve inches. The lecture given was by Mr. 
Grove, “ On Recent Discoveries in Physical Science,” 
who judiciously selected and ably described, to a 
numerous and mixed audience, the researches of 
Regnault on respiration; the results of Professor 
Graham’s experiments on the diffusion of salts in 
liquids; and the effects, on polarized light, of the 
dextro- and levo-racemic acids of M. Pasteur. To 
these subjects we shall revert in our next number. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29th.—Mr. Gray, President, in the chair. The 
report of the Conncil announced that fifteen candidates 
had been elected since the last annual meeting, and 
that the Society now consisted of 249 members ; that 
the distribution of the British duplicates had given 
general satisfaction ; and that increased exertions had 
been successfully made this year to obtain the rarer 
and more interesting specimens. The donations to 
the library were also stated to have been considerable, 
The President was re-elected, and Messrs. J. Miers 
and E. Doubleday were nominated by him Vice- 
Presidents for the ensuing year; Messrs. Reynolds, 
Dennes, and Moore, were respectively re-elected 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Librarian; and Mr. J. 
Coppin, Mr. G. Luxford, and Mr. J. Z. Lawrence, 
were elected new members of the Council, in the 
room of Mr. A. H. Hassall, Dr. Cooke, and Dr, 
Ayres. . 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Jan. Sth.—Mr. W. Cunirt presided for the first time 
since his election to the chair. After thanking the 
members for the honour conferred on him, and mo- 
destly attributing his election to the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of his being “ the senior Vice-President 
in duration of office,” rather than to any peculiar 
fitness on his part, he proceeded to direct attention 
to matters relating to the internal policy of the In- 
stitution, proposing first that the evening meetings 
should terminate at half-past nine o'clock, in order 
to afford an opportunity for the members and visitors 
to assemble in the library, and to obtain those per- 
sonal introductions to each other, which constitutes 
one of the great advantages of all societies. He then 
announced, that the Council had, with great pleasure, 
acceded to the recommendation of the last annual 
general meeting, and had invited Mr. Walker, Sir 
John Rennie, and Mr. Field, the past presidents, to 
become members of the council, as ‘ honorary 
councillors,” and that, in future, all who should fill 
the posts of vice-president and president conse- 
cutively, holding the latter position for two years, 
should be considered “ honorary councillors.” He 
then noticed some of the principal engineering works 
which had been terminated, or had made great pro- 
gress, during the past years; commencing with the 
tubular bridges across the River Conway and the 
Menai Straits, which he designated as “ pre-eminent 
for the boldness of the conception, the scientific sim- 
plicity of the design, and the difficulty of the execu- 
tion.” The advantages which must result from the 
more general use of wrought iron were then alluded 
to; and it was announced that the commission ap- 
pointed in 1847, for the purpose of examining into 
the forms and strengths of iron beams in railway 
structures, had enunciated the opinion, “ that any 
legislative enactments, with respect to the forms and 
proportions of the iron structures employed therein, 
would be highly inexpedient.” The Harbours of 
Refuge now constructing at Dover and in the Chan- 
nel Islands were noticed with great commendation, 
as most important works, admirably designed and 
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executed. Details were then given of the steam- 
vessels constructed for the Holyhead, the Folkstone, 
and several other stations, in which a speed of from 
sixteen to eighteen miles per hour had been attained, 
and in conjunction with the railways, enabling the jour- 
ney between London and Dublin to be performed in 
eleven hours; and that between London and Paris 
to be accomplished in eight hours and a half. The large 
iron Pontoon, with a deck-area of twenty thousand 
square feet, to serve ns a floating landing-stage, at 
New Holland, rendering the trains of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway independent of 
the tides and of the muddy shores of the Humber, 
was described, and the floating landing-stage pre- 
viously constructed at Liverpool by the president, 
with a deck-area of upwards of forty thousand sqnare 
feet, was cursorily noticed, and an account of it was 
promised to the Institution. The railway system of 
the country was next commented on; and it was 
stated, that there were now nearly five thousand five 
hundred miles of railway completed in Great Britain, 
at a cost of two hundred and twenty millions ster- 
ling, derived from private sources, and expended 
within the realm, encouraging, in a remarkable de- 
gree, productive industry of all kinds, and inducing 
a revolution in all mercantile transactions and social 
relations. The example of England was noticed, in 
boldly abandoning the finest roads, and adopting 
throughout the length and breadth of the land a 
network of iron ways, over which, by the aid of 
steam, passengers and merchanilize could be conveyed 
with a velocity which, at its origins] proposition, was 
deemed worse than visionary ; which, first filling the 
Continent with amazement, eventually compelled 
imitation, and thus would ultimately introduce wants, 
and consequently civilization, to the most remote 
corners of the world. “If,” (continued the Presi- 
dent,) “ this be true, we are naturally led to inquire, 
who were the authors of this great revolution? what 
minds conceived, and what energies executed these 
vast projects? The reply, gentlemen, must spring 
spontaneously from you all—the civil and mecha- 
nical engineers have been the great actors in this 
most interesting chapter of the social history of our 
country.” The junior members of the profession 
were then addressed as to the opening now offered 
for the exhibition of their talents, in the various 
subjects connected with the sanitary question; and 
@ propos of the establishment of Abattoirs, it was 
suggested, that the railways afforded great facilities 
for bringing up large quantities of animal food ready 
for sale, instead of transporting living animals to be 
killed in a crowded city, and introducing noxious 
and unhealthy trades. Jf this system were adopted, 
the general prices would be equalized, and all parties 
must be great gainers by the plan. The address 
then concluded, by directing the attention of railway 
companies to the necessity of securing the highest 
engineering talent for the improvement of the me- 
chanical and commercial working of the lines, and 
the necessity of setting at rest the question of “ de- 
preciation "—a desideratum which was felt to be of 
almost vital importance to railways as an investment 

The “ President's message” was received with great 
applause, and was ananimously ordered to be printed 
and circulated. 

The discussion on Colonel Lloyd’s Paper, on the 
proposed Ship Canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
was renewed and carried on with much spirit. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIBNCES. 


Ar the first meeting, on the 7th inst., M. Duperrey 
succeeded to the presidency, M. Bonssingault retir- 
ing, according to rule, at the close of the year, and 
a vice-president for 1850 was elected. This officer 
for 1849 having been selected from the section Mathe- 
matics, the choice this year belonged to the votaries 
of the Physical Sciences. Out of forty-six votes, 
thirty-seven balloting papers bore the name of Rayer, 
five that of Jussieu, one that of Thenard, and three 
no name at all. M. Rayer was accordingly pro- 


claimed vice -president. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical (Mr. Ballard’s Observations on 
the Geography of Texas; Account of the visit of H.M.S. 
Mariner to Japan in 1849, with notes, by Messrs. Palmer 
and Montgomery Martin), 84 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.— 
Medical, 8 p.m, 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.--Civil 
Engineers, (Mr. Lawrence's Description of the Blackfriars 
Landing Pier ; Mr. Valentine's Description of a Timber 
Bridge on the Line of the Lynn and Ely Railway), 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical, 8 
p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—-Royal 
Academy (Mr. Cockerell’s third lecture on Architecture), 8 
p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution (the Dean of Westminster on 
Artesian Wells), 84 p.m. 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m.— 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 


Roberts's Sketches in Egypt and Nubia, with His- 
torical Descriptions. By W. Brockedon. Litho- 
graphed by Louis Haghe. Parts XIX., XX., and 
XXI. Moon. 

THeEsE parts conclude this splendid work, which does 

honour to the spirit of the publisher, the genius of 

the artist, and the care of the author. A brilliant 
title page and a capital map are of themselves great 
recommendations, but it is in the perfect mastery of 
his every subject by David Roberts, that the extra- 
ordinary attraction of the magnificent volume is 
found. He has made Egypt and the Holy Land his 
own, not ouly in scenery, in atmosplieric effects, in 
native groupings, in architecture, in picturesque 
ruins, and in all that can distinguish one land or 
portion of the world from another; but he has com- 
municated to the whole such admirable artistic effects, 
that whilst we acknowledge the absolute truth of the 
copies, we are at the same time uplifted by the 
higher qualities of the productions in colour, com- 
position, and other most valuable attributes of art. 

It is almost superfluous to quote instances; but in 

the Parts now before us, we see the Slave Market in 

Cairo, a group which tells the tale of a hundred 

pages of description; a Coffee-shop, no less illustra- 

tive of the people and their manners ; and Ghawazees, 
or dancing girls, to our European eyes a still more 
curious representation of the customs of another 
region. Then for the glorious: we lave an ap- 
proach of the Simoom in the desert of Gizeh, with 
the Sphinx and Pyramid in the view. Of this we ean 
only say it is wonderful. Without seeing it no one 
can form an idea of the effects which it reaclies. 

The Nilometer is a curious thing, and the Nile Ferry 

a piece of sweetness to contrast with the fiery 

Simoom: and the Citadel of Cairo an exemplification 

of the rich architectural beauties which are scattered 

through the series of siz volumes!/ Altogether we 
are not surprised that Alderman Moon prides himself 
on having undertaken and published this great work. 

Elsewhere, monarchs and governments xehieve such 

triumplis—in England they proceed from private en- 

terprise, and rarely, if ever, has it projected aught so 
brilliant as this, or been crowned with such success. 


The Pictorial Life of Christ. On Steel. Berger. 
S1x of the principal events of the Saviour's life are 
here represented, and accompanied by an Introduction 
and descriptive letter-press. The latter are written in 
a manner to deserve high commendation, being serious 
without austerity, and pious without fanaticism. Of 
the engravings we can also speak favourably. The 
Nativity is in strong light and shadow. Healing the 
Sick savours of the cartoons, and the Resurrection 
is a striking picture. We should note that all our 
remarks have refereuce to a very low price, which is 
calculated to render the work familiar to the humbler 
classes of a Christian people. 








SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 185]. 


Betow will be found the substance and particulars 
of the Royal Commission, by which her Majesty has 
constituted the machinery for completing this great 
project. 

1. There are twenty-four noblemen and gentlemen, 
of high rank and character, * who may be esteemed 
the general body for regulating the introduction of 
Foreign productions, choosing or agreeing to the site 
and the arrangements of the exhibition, to look to 
the amounts and just distribution of the prizes, and 
to nominate Local Commissioners, with two joint 
Secretaries: Messrs. Scott Russell and Northcote. 

2. There are four equally eminent Trustees of the 
£20,000 to be given in prizes. 

3. There are five Treasurers of the public sub- 
scriptions, &c. 

4, Theve are the five individuals of the Executive 
Committee, with their Secretary, Mr. Digby Wyatt; 
and 

5. There are three Treasurers for their expenses, 

The powers and relations of either of these classes, 
with regard to the others, are not defined; and it is 
impossible to say which is the governing portion. 
Trustees and Treasurers may be presumed to be pas- 
sive instruments, whose names are given to add weight 
and dignity to the list, as it is not stated that they are 
to act and vote with the Commissioners or Executive 
Committee. Thus, the Royal ordinance seems to re- 
solve itself into the coustitution of the two latter 
divisions: the first to superintend some of the gene- 
ral business, and the last to hold the purse, indepen- 
dently of control, and be de facto the imperium in 
impcrio of the National design. 

Much as the public has condemned their first false 
steps, in forming the seeret compact with Messrs, 
Munday, keeping them concealed whilst they mysti- 
fied the public, and throwing the Exhibition into pri- 
vate hands, as a trading speculation, instead of being 
that which H. R. H. the Prince had originated, we, 
for our own parts, felt it a duty to our Queen and her 
illustrious Consort, to cast the bygones into oblivion, 
and endeavour, as far as our humble efforts could 
help, to promote the splendid consummation of the 
plan. 

But we confess we have since been much stag- 
gered by the reception of a long letter under the sig- 
nature of Farr Phay, which states circumstances we 
cannot publish on anonymous authority, and of which 
we only meniion parts, in order to call forth that 
prompt contradiction they unquestionably challenge. 
If not, the Country may give up the idea that the 
transactions, already brought to light, are to be con- 
sidered erroneous, or that there is to be any departure 
from the principles and system which have so deeply 
injured the past, and rendered the prospects of the 
future so precarious, 

Our correspondent notices that the Society of Arts 
is virtually superseded by this delegation, and the 
Executive Committee responsible neither to the 
Council that appointed them, or any other authority. 

In this position, he asserts that they have exer- 
cised the power of appointing for each one of their 
Corporate body a Salary of £800 per annum,t— 
£4,000. 

This would be (with Secretaries’ Salaries added) 
a sweep into Messrs. Munday’s £20,000; to be got 
out of the public hereafter. We cannot, certainly, 
expect men to devote their time and talents to na- 
tional objects for nothing; but, onr correspondent 
inquires, if the services of these parties were to be 
retained at such wages, why were not the Salaries at- 
tached to their names in the Commission, and thus 
show that they were entitled to the same by royal 
appointment? He then dilates on the delicacy at- 
tending the appropriation of public money, and on 
the propriety of affording publicity to every trans- 
action connected with it. 





* A considerable number, from their important labours, 
cannot take much interest in the working, and seve! 
others of the most practical are, we regret to see, change- 


able. 
+ With a rower to increase it, if necessary ! 
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There is much more of sharp remark in this com 
munication, but, for the reason we have stated, we 
refrain from entering upon it till more surely in- 
formed. We therefore only add the fellowing from 
the Gazette of Friday, the 4th instant :— 

The Queen has issued the Commission for the pro- 
motion of the Exhibition of the Works of Industry 
of all Nations, to be holden in the year 1851, to con- 
sist of twenty-four members,—namely, Prince Albert, 
President, the Duke of Buccleuch, Earl of Rosse, Earl 
Granville, Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Stanley, Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, H. Labouchere, W. E. 
Gladstone, Sir A. Galloway, Chairman of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, or the Chair- 
man for the time being; Sir R. Westmacott; Sir 
C. Lyell, President of the Geological Society, or the 
President for the time being; T. Baring, C. Barry, 
T. Bazley, R. Cobden, Esq.; W. Cubitt, President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, or the 
President for the time being; C. L. Eastlake, 
T. F. Gibson, J. Gott, S. J. Loyd, P. Pusey, and 
W. Thompson, Esquires. Trustees of the 20,000/., 
or more, to be given as prizes,—The Marqness of 
Northampton, Earl of Clarendon, Sir J. P. Boileau, 
and J. C. Peache, Esquire. Treasurers for dona- 
tions, subscriptions, &c.,—A. K. Barclay, W. Cotton, 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, S. M. Peto, and Buron L. de 
Rothschild. Treasurers for executive expenses, 
—P. le Neve Foster, J. Payne, and 'T. Winkworth, 


Esquires. Executive Committee,—H. Cole, C. W. 
Dilke, G. Drew, F. Fuller, and R. Stevenson, 


Esquires; with M. Digby Wyatt, as their Secretary. 

The Commissioners are to make full and diligent 
inquiry,—-into the best mode by which the produc- 
tions of our Colonies and of Foreign Countries may be 
introduced ; as respects the most suitable site for, and 
the general conduct of, the said exhibition ; and also 
into the best mode of determining the nature of the 
prizes, and of securing the most impartial distribution 
of them: also, to nominate and appoint persons of 
ability fit to be Local Commissioners at home and 
abroad; three to be a quorum; and J. Scott Russell 
and S. H. Northcote, to be joint Secretaries. 


JOURNAL OF A TRIP MADE BY THREE OFFICERS OF 
THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE, FROM 
JHELUM TO CASHMERE, IN 18149. 

(Concluded from our last.) 


To appreciate the treasures opened before us would 
require the taste and judgment of a lady; I cannot 
Pretend to do justice to them. We saw some 200 
shawls of the most graceful patterns, and as each one 
after inspection was thrown down as if some article of 
furniture, the whole room, in the course of a short 
time, assumed the appearance of being lined with 
shawls. Shawls are made in two shapes, the oblong 
and square ; the oblong called “ Doschala,” (signify- 
ing two shawls) are made and sold in pairs; the 
French admire and use them, and the women in India 
wear them. The prices per pair of those we saw, 
varied from 600 to 900 rupees; one shawl costs 
nearly as much as the pair, and in fact they are rarely 
if ever sold separately. ‘The edges are sewn together, 
80 that both sides have the same appearance. The 
square shawls, called “ Rumal,” (handkerchief) are 
made singly, never in pairs, they are more liked than 
the oblong in England and throughout Asia; the 
men wear them either folded round the waist, or 
thrown over the shoulder; their price varies from 
150 to 300 rupees each ; the colours of the central 
parts were white, black, green, light blue, and red. 
They can of course make the centre part of any 
colour, but we saw none save those now mentioned. 
The duty is about one-third of the value of the shawl, 
and is paid before it is even begun making. The 

oktar or Agent of Ghoolab Singh values every pattern 
submitted to him, and fixes the duty; being acquainted 
With every loom, and constantly inspecting the mann- 
facture, no fraud can take place, and when the shawl 
Teaches a certain Stage it is stamped with the govern- 
ment seal. Hadji Ibid gave us a variety of informa- 
tion on subjects connected with his trade. He sends 
shawls and the Jumawah to Cairo, Constantinople, 





Bagdad, Ispahan, Cabul, Lahore, Delhi, and Bombay. 
The Jumawah, of a beautiful pattern, made to order 
for dresses for ladies in the seraglio of the Turkish 
Sultan, was shown to us. Shawls for beauties of 
the Shah of Persia’s Harem we inspected, and in fact 
we saw every variety of this manufacture in wool. 

The tribute shawls (six pairs, I believe) sent every 
year by Ghoolab Singh to the Queen of England, are 
the very best that can be made—in fact, such shawls 
were never before made in the valley ; each pair costs 
in material and workmanship 6000 rupees. We could 
not obtain a view of them, owing to their only having 
just been commenced upon, and from one small piece 
but a very imperfect idea of the beauty of the whole 
could be obtained. The Hadjitold us the price of 
each shawl as it was displayed, with the amount of 
duty, and having requested him to send about a dozen 
that we picked out for our further examination, we 
took our departure. 

Every morning at daybreak, tea made in the Mogul 
fashion was sent us. The tea is boiled with milk, 
sugar, cinnamon, and cloves, to which is added a 
little soda, which turns the whole mixture of a red 
colcur; it is very pleasant to the taste, rather rich, 
but not having the slightest approach to tea in flavour. 
I believe, indeed, the tea might be left ont without 
one's perceiving it, as the strong taste of the cin- 
namon drowns everythiug else. This is the Mogul 
mode, not common in Caslimere; the Cashmerians 
themselves are very fond of tea, but they boil it in 
milk with the addition of salt and butter; it is more 
like tea soup than the infasion of the article to. which 
we are accustomed. The tea comes overland from 
China across the mountains of Thibet, aud is made 
up with some unctuous substance into the shape of a 
large brick; each brick weighs about eight pounds, 
and two such are carried upon a sheep's back, and so 
conveyed across the mountains; the price in Cash- 
mere is about 5s. per pound. On our departure 
Ghoolab Singh sent us a brick each; we made an in- 
fusion, and found that although the tea itself might 
be very good, the flavour was quite spoilt by the 
substance (like rancid butter) nsed to make it adhere 
together. Dhace (curds of milk) was also sent for 
our breakfast, various species of bread, leavened with 
soda, and baskets of vegetables and fruit (only cherries 
and mulberries were in season). A goat was killed 
every day for our servants; we had our own sheep; 
fowls were sent daily, and during the whole month 
our whole establishment, including ourselves, horses, 
mules, and servants, were fed at the Maharajah’s 
expense. Large masses of congealed snow were 
supplied for cooling our liquids, and cream ices sent 
every evening. We were much amused at seeing ice 
sold in the streets of the town; a man goes about 
with a basket-load of small clear pieces on his head, 
the passers by pay a few cowries, and pop a lump 
into their mouths with infinite gusto. We were 
visited by several of the most respectable people in 
the place. The Wnzeer or Minister, a fine looking 
man clothed in a redundancy of fine white muslin, 
came on several occasions to see that all our wants 
were attended to, There is a good deal of ceremony 
observed on these occasions; the Wuzeer sent a con- 
fidential servant to know at what hour on the follow- 
ing day it would be convenient for us to receive him; 
a time was fixed, and when we were ready, a man was 
dispatched to inform him we were expecting him. He 
used to come on horseback with about 100 followers— 
one holding an immense umbrella over his head, and 
others carrying his fowling-pieces—soldiers and ser- 
vants of all kinds. We advanced to the edge of the 
carpet .to receive him, and underwent a theatrical 
embrace, then conducting him to a chair, made the 
most polite inquiries after his own and bis master’s 
health. The visit would Jast about half-an-hour, and 
then we gave him permission to depart; the person 
highest in rank always gives the leave to go; without 
this permission, a well-bred native would remain the 
whole day. On one occasion I mentioned to him 
that, knowing the otto of roses produced in Cashmere 
to be celebrated in India, I had been endeavouring to 
procure some, but found none for sale. He told me 
that people requiring it generally made it for them- 








selves, and how Ghoolab Singh had absorbed the 
whole manufacture into his own hands. In the 
evening a small bottle was sent to me, containing about 
half-an-ounce On inquiry, I found this was of the 
very best quality (the perfume was delicious), and had 
cost in extracting sixty rupees. Uttr, and not Otto, 
is the proper term. The rose leaves, carefully picked 
and fresh, are boiled in a large copper vessel with a 
little watér, the steam arising is condensed in a still ; 
this forms the rose water; it is distilled three times, 
and then placed in an earthen vessel during the night 
in astream of running water. In the morning the 
uttr is found floating in small globules on the surface 
of the rose water. It takes five hundred weight of 
rose leaves to produce one dram by weight of the best 
uttr; it is, however, seldom procurable unadulterated, 
and that sold in the bazaars in India owes its scent 
mainly to sandal wood, from which a cheap oil is 
easily procured; the best uttr is preserved in small 
bottles made of rock crystal. 

We were visited also by Kwaja Almud Shah, Pur- 
zadah, Nutslebrendie, and his brother; their father 
was king of Tashbund, a country bordering on Tartary. 
Being ejected from his country, he settled in Cash- 
mere with his family; a couple of villages were ase 
signed to him for support, and he and his family have 
adhered steadily to the English interest, in hope some 
day of being reinstated in their former dignity. The 
father died a few years ago, but it was his custom, 
and is that of his son, to pay the greatest attention to 
English travellers, in return for which all that is ex- 
pected, is a note of expression of esteem and gratitude. 
The Purzadah displayed letters from almost every 
European who had visited the valley, all spoke most 
highly to his character, and he seemed to regard them 
with a superstitions veneration. Ghoolab Singh dis- 
likes him, and has sought several opportunities to 
dispossess him of his villages, When news reached 
Cashmere of the doubtful battle of Chillianwalla, he 
was deprived of them; intelligence of the viétory of 
Gujrat produced a change, the Maharajah sent for the 
Purzadah, and said his people had committed a 
mistake, for which he would punish them. The 
Purzadah natually attributed this to the supposed 
interest he had with the English, and by association 
with every one of that nation whom he meets, he 
seeks to keep up the impression. For an Asiatic, he 
seemed a perfect gentleman, and has written an ac- 
count, historical and antiquarian, of the valley. On 
our proposing to return his call, he invited us to 
breakfast, and accordingly one morning found us at 
his house for the purpose—a well-built dwelling with 
the paucity of furniture peculiar to the Kast in the 
rooms —indeed carpets, on which they sit, seem 
generally the only article. On this occasion, a tem- 
porary table had been rigged up. We sent our own 
chairs, knives, forks, &c., and had a most excellent 
breakfast—pilaus of various kinds, the grains of rice 
stained in different colours, pink, yellow, and blue— 
curries of fowl, goat, eges, and fish—cakes of nume- 
rous sorts—pickles and preserves—and tea made in 
the English, Cashmerian, and Mogul styles. All 
that we left was disposed of by the Purzadah’'s 
servants and our own. I[n Hindostan our own 
servants pretend never to touch what lenves the table 
of the unclean European, but here a cliaage of country 
seemed to have changed their nature, and such a ridi- 
culous prejudice was laid aside. Another of our 
friends was an Affghan merchant, one of the few men 
of influence who befriended the unfortunate officers 
who survived the Cabul massacre. Our Colonel had 
frequently heard him (Ahmud Khan) spoken of most 
highly. He had letters from Colonel Conolly, who 
perished in Bokhara, and from the gallant Eldred 
Pottinger. On the restoration to power of Dhost 
Mahomed, he was obliged to leave his country, and 
the British Government offered to settle upon him a 
pension, or do anything else he preferred. Being a 
merchant, and anxious to settle at Cashmere, he 
refused the pension, but requested the English in- 
fluence with Shere Singh, who then was alive, to 
remit the duty upon such shawls as he might deal in. 
This was obtained for him, and for some years he 
drove a most thriving trade; the rule, however, of 
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Ghoolab Singh has stopped this, and now he has to 
pay the same tax as other dealers. We were likewise 
waited upon by the Akbar Newees, or Newswriter, 
employed by our Government, who sends a weekly 
account of all that takes place in the country. 

The Ooler lake is one of the objects to be visited, 
and having given notice of our wish to go there, 
arrangements were made for conveying us by water, a 
distance of some thirty miles. We had settled upon 
the 16th inst, to start, but on the morning of that 
day, we received information that Ghoolab Singh would 
be in Cashmere in the evening, and wished to know 
if we would like to see him before starting, or on our 
return. Having little spare time, we decided upon 
going at once, and returning as quickly as we could. 
As we were to sleep on board the boat, another more 
commodious, but not so swift, was provided for our 
personal accommodation. A cook boat accompanied 
us, a third for our servants, a fourth for the guard, 
and the long boat we originally had, brought up the 
procession, to pull about in when we should arrive at 
the lake. With this gallant train we sped swiftly 
along, soon leaving the city; the river passed along 
the centre of the valley—we had the snowy mountains 
on either side, and, although the banks of the river 
are flat, the noble clumps of plane trees relieve the 
scene of all monotony. We got ont to measure one 
that struck us as very large, and found the circum- 
ference to be forty-one feet at an elevation of three 
feet from the ground—this will give nearly thirteen 
feet for the diameter. Many of the trees are hollowed 
out, and form huts for beggars; the wood is soft, and 
useless for building purposes. One tree we passed 
growing in the river; it has been walled round at 
the base, and is called the “ never growing chenar.” 
It is of moderate size; the inhabitants know not 
how long it has existed; but the tradition that it never 
increases or decreases in size has been handed down 
from generation to generation, until all record has 
been lost of its origin. In the afternoon we reached 
the village of Scinbul, where there is a wooden bridge, 
and from thence a branch of the river leads to a lovely 
little lake called the Manus Bul. It is situated in a 
nook of the hills, and getting into our pleasure boat, 
we were rapidly pulled across it. The water is 
beautifully clear, and so deep that its colour resembles 
that of the sea. Some ruins, romantically situated 
on the shore of a pavilion built by the beautiful Noor 
Jahar, and the back ground of hills, give it a fairy- 
like aspect. We were loath to leave such a spot, but 
the greater Ooler was to be visited, and we were 
obliged to push on. 

Having just entered the large lake by the time it 
became dark, we anchored near the shore, and turned 
in for the night. On the morning of the 17th, we 
found our fleet increased by ten more boats. 
Instructions had been forwarded to every village to 
do us honour; and from each place the head man, in 
his own boat, had come to attend us in our tour. 
The Ooler lake is a magnificent sheet of water, 
twelve miles long, by about eight wide, closed in on 
the north and east by mountains. We moved along 
the inner shore, and the eye wandering over the large 
surface of water, is first brought up by the mountains 
on the opposite side of the valley, leaving one to 
imagine them to be the boundary also in that direction. 
The scene is truly grand—the lofty mountains, the 
beautifully clear water covered here and there with 
the magnificent lotus, and the singhara, or water-nut. 
On some of the peaks near the shore are temples and 
mosques. One we ascended to a shrine dedicated to 
Baba Shukr-i-dui (gratitude of religion), and from it 
obtained a superb view of the whole lake. The hill 
itself is composed of a very curions amygdaloid, 
greenstone and trap running into quartz, and a kind 


_of porphyry with almond-shaped cavities filled with 


quartz; I also observed large masses of scorie. 
Continuing our course, we came upon a part of the 
lake having the appearance of yellow meadows, from 
the enormous quantities of yellow lilies upon its 
surface ; thence we struck across the centre to the 
town of Sopur, at which place the Jhelum river leaves 
the lake to enter into the Baru Mulla pass. A 
kurdar, or agent of Ghoolab Singh’s has the entire 





superintendence of all matters connected with the 
lake and river navigation. - He has no fixed residence, 
but is constantly moving from place to place, and was 
now, of course, with us, explaining and answering 
any question we put to him. From Sopur we struck 
into a canal which leads direct to Simbul, cutting off 
a very large angle. The boats had now to be towed 
up, the men sometimes walking along a low bank, 
but generally through the water. We passed by 
several villages, the old women turning out to greet 
us with a chorus. The houses seemed tolerable, but 
are entirely surrounded by water for the whole year, 
and the inhabitants are an amphibious race, and 
wretched looking beings. ‘Their sole food all the 
year round consists of the singhara or water-nut. 
They eat it raw when fresh, and dry large quantities, 
which they grind into powder for the year’s con- 
sumption, ‘The singhara is an insipid nut, resembling 
somewhat the sweet chesnut in flavour, but rather 
softer. It is very far from nutritious, and is but ill 
adapted for food, to which the miserable appear- 
ance of these creatures bears witness. ‘They must 
be wretchedly poor, for rice is cheap, 160lbs. for the 
rupee, but they cannot afford to purchase it. On 
reaching Simbul, the superintendent of the lake and 
all his satellite boats took their leave, and we going 
along as fast as our crew could pull us, reached 
Cashmere by 9 p.m. We were all dozing and dream- 
ing of the excursion, when our boat stopped suddenly. 
A glare of light and a considerable noise aroused us. 
We were opposite the Maharajah’s palace, and he 
was sending the Wuzeer with some message to us. 
A small open boat shot out frcm the landing place ; 
on a carpet in the centre sat the Wuzeer, and around 
him stood a number of soldiers, each carrying a 
blazing flambean. His Highness, hearing of our 
return, sent to inquire if we had enjoyed ourselves, 
and had found everything to our satisfaction. We 
returned our best thanks, and expressing our wish 
to pay our respects the next day, the afternoon was 
appointed for that purpose. 

18th June. To-day being a grand fair, or rather 
religious festivel, when the Mabomedan inhabitants 
turn ont in their boats for amusement and devotion 
combined, we thought it an excellent opportunity to 
see the people in their holiday garb. The festival is 
in consequence of arclic (a hair of the prophet) pre- 
served in a glass bottle, being publicly displayed. It 
is shown three times during the day ; a certain amount 
of prayers are gone through, and the multitude 
disperse to enjoy themselves the best way they can. 
All the world was in boats, some were filled with 
sedate looking old Moslems, the very picture of gravity 
and insipidity, others less careful of fame, but more 
sensible, had brought their families with them, but 
the women always sought concealment of the face 
behind the impenetrable veil, when our formidable 
boat drew near. There were boat loads of soldiers 
with their long hair and swaggering impudence, 
generally carrying a few musicians with them. 
All were intent upon enjoyment, and had brought 
food (a picnic, I suppose), intending to make a day 
of it. Some of the better classes were drinking tea, 
and we saw the teapot with the china cups ranged 
on the bottom of the boat. The Shalimar, the Nishat, 
and the Nazim Gardens, were filled with idlers, some 
lounging under the trees, picking up the mulberries 
or cherries their comrades were shaking down; others 
strolling about and admiring the fountains which 
were all playing. The dresses were, however, very 
sad-coloured, and generally old. No one likes to 
show external evidence of wealth, and the tone of 
the mirth was subdued; so unlike the noise and 
hilarity of a similar scene in Europe. Returning in 
time to dress for the grand visit, we found the Wuzeer 
waiting to conduct us to the palace. ‘The Shere 
Ghur(or Lion’s House) in which Ghoolab Singh lives, 
is a rambling place, partly fortified, containing a 
bazaar, large barracks for troops, several Hindoo 
temples, and the royal apartments. It is situated on 
the bank cf the river. We eccordingly went in our 
boat. As we approached the fort, a salute of seven- 
teen guus was fired. We were conducted up the 
landing steps, and in a court yard found a regiment 








drawn up; it presented arms, then was a grand 
flourish of trumpets, and Ghoolab Singh advanced to 
meet us. He shook hands cordially with each, and 
then led us to an open wide balcony overlooking the 
river. Chairs were placed for himself, us, and his 
nephew, the Rajah Motee Singh, an interesting look- 
ing boy, son of the late Dhyan Singh. ‘The minister 
and high people of the court, with a crowd of soldiery, 
stood around. A smartly dressed young gentleman 
then came up, and waving small bags of rupees round 
our heads, plaved one at the foot of each of our chairs, 
We took no notice of this, and plunged headlong into 
conversation. The Maharsjah is about fifty-five years 
of age, slightly inclining to corpulency, but very 
active and soldier-like looking. His height is above 
the middling, his colour very dark, the nose aquiline, 
forehead rather receding, cheeks full, and eyes dull, 
He is very temperate, and devotes all his time to 
business. He put on an appearance of bonhommie 
very amzsing to us wlio knew his character, and he 
reminded me exactly of what I have read of the 
manner often assumed by Louis Philippe. We 
thanked him heartily for all the kindness we had 
received, and this opened the floodgates of hyperbole 
in which Asiatics deal so largely,—‘ The country 
was ours ; he was merely keeping it for us; all that he 
possessed was at our disposal; he was our servant, 
the humble vassal of the Company ; that he was a lost 
man when the Sikh army revolted; and thatas a 
drowning man finds a boat, so was he saved when 
Lord Hardinge bestowed Cashmere upon him.” We 
knew the exact value at which to take all this, but it 
made us blush to think that aman of his great mental 
capacity could think it necessary so far to lower 
himself as to make use of such language. The 
conversation then turned upon the state of the 
country, and he displayed the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with every road aud footpath, every article of 
commerce, every village, and in fact everything that 
related in any way to the production of revenue. We 
then talked of railroads, steamboats, sporting, Lord 
Hardinge, Runjeet Singh, &c. &e., and having sat 
upwards of an hour, and receiving no hint from him, 
we took the initiative upon ourselves, and asked 
for permission to go. His manner and actions were 
those of a well-bred gentleman, and but for the 
fulsome compliments to our nation, and general 
superiority, we should have been much pleased with 
him. He wears his hair, which is still jet black, long 
at the back of the neck, and a very slight lilac turban 
of the finest material was wound round the upper part 
of the head. A loose robe, made of figured coloured 
muslin (such as English ladies wear in the morning), 
embroidered with gold, hung from his shoulders, and 
his under dress was of fine white muslin, with tight 
green silk trowsers. He had on « sword belt, but no 
sword, and he is the first native of high rank I have 
seen who dispenses with that weapon. On our 
departure, he invited us to dine with him on the 
following evening. 

19th June. This being our last day at Cashmere, 
we devoted the morning entirely to business, re- 
ceiving farewell visits from the acquaintances we had 
made, and concluding our purchases of shaw]s—those 
we had selected from Hadji Ibid’s stock were ex- 
amined by Ghoolab Singh’s agent, who, with about 4 
dozen approvers, waited upon us for the purpose. 
After a long and grave consultation, this bevy of 
connoisseurs priced each shaw]; and finding that 
many differed only a few rupees in their valuation 
from what had been demanded from us, we concluded 
the transaction. The Purzudah, in taking leave, 
gave us half a dozen China tea-cups; their value 
consists in their being of the purest porcelain, with- 
out handles, very thin, and quite translucent; they 
came overland across the Thibet mountains from 
China. In the evening we went to the dinner at the 
Maharajah’s, who had prepared a natch and a display 
of fireworks for our amusement. The entertainment 
commenced at once, before it was dark, by some 
women and girls displaying feats of agility. A gitl 
stood with her chest on the ground, with her legs 80 
bent back, that the feet came opposite to the face. Im 
this painful position, she held a needle between the 
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toes of one foot, and a thread in the toes of the other, 
and succeeded in threading the needle. A hole of 
two feet depth was dug in the ground, and filled with 
water; into this one of the women threw her large 
gold nose-ring ; then resting upon her hands, and 
bending the head back into the water, she groped 
about; and after her head had been submerged for a 
short time, she withdrew it, the ring being fixed in 
the small hole made in the cartilage of the nostril for 
the purpose. After this followed the natching; the 
nachnis, or dancing-girls, were from all countries, 
some of Cashmere itself, others from Persia, Cabul, 
Jummoo, Lahore, Delhi, &e. The Cashmerians were 
a dowdy set, heavy and awkward; and on Ghoolab 
Singh asking me which girl in the batch I thought 
the best looking, [ pointed out one very pretty, and 
of an elegant figure. ‘“ Oh,” he replied, “ she comes 
from Jummoo, my own country; all the girls there 
are very pretty.” Shortly afterwards dinner was 
announced, and the Maharajah conducted us to a 
dirty, wretched-looking room, where a table was laid 
out. He left us to eat by ourselves. The dinner 
was cooked by our own servants, and was a very in- 
different one. A bottle of native wine was on the 
table, but the turpentine scent of it prevented my 
tasting it; and the Colonel, who ventured upon a 
little, compared it to bad gin and turpentine mixed. 
We soon left the table, and returned to our host, 
Fire-works were now displayed from a boat on the 
river, and we were led into a large inner hall, lighted 
with wax candles placed in large wooden candlesticks 
on the floor, and by some 200 flambeaux held by 
soldiers. The dancing and singing commenced in 
right earnest; a buffoon played his part; then there 
were displays of instrumental music ; every variety of 
cittern, some like gigantic guitars, others played with 
a bow like the violoncello, various kinds of drums 
and stringed instruments beaten witha hammer. It 
was a strange scene. The brilliant but fitful light 
produced from such a multitude of torches ; the crowd 
of nobles and attendants in bright, beautifully. tinted 
flowing dresses; every corner densely crowded with 
soldiers, not in our uupicturesque garb, but in fine 
muslin, all armed with sword, shield, and pistol; the 
host of dancing-girls, iu their bright garments, orna- 
mented with gold and silver tissue, glittering like 
diamonds in the light, some sitting on the ground 
laughing and chatting, others keeping time with the 
music and joining in the chorus—such a scene, with 
the wild character of the singing, was well calculated 
to produce an éyarement of the senses. In the midst 
of all this we kept up a continnous conversation with 
the Maharajah. Amongst other questions, he asked 
if we were married, and he seemed heartily amused at 
the idea of all three being bachelors. Every re- 
spectable native is married, and it required explana- 
tion of our customs to make him understand what in 
India would be a sign of indigence. By abvuut ten at 
night we were heartily tired of the noise, the glare, 
and the effluvia from such a crowd, and obtaining leave 
to depart, we gladly returned to our own cool habitation. 

Onthe morning of the 20th June we left Cashmere 
en route for Jhelum, travelling by the same road we 
had come. We did not hurry, but made easy marches, 
and enjoyed the lovely scenery and heavenly climate. 
The Major left us at the snow to shoot bears and 
musk deer; his leave extends till November, whilst 
we were obliged to return to Jhelum. Fortune 
favoured us; for as soon as we reached the lower 
hills, instead of the burning heat we anticipated, it 
rained every day, and we had delightful weather all 
the way to Bhimber. We found our horses there 
(they having been sent out to meet us), and on the 
morning of the 30th June we cantered into Jhelum, 
having passed a month most pleasantly. We had 
scen the fairest spot in India, and to this month I 
shall always refer as to one of the brightest periods 
of my Indian career. A few days afterwards we sent 
a letter of thanks each to Ghoolab Singh in Persian. 
A translation of mine is annexed :— 

“To the Maharajah—Resplendent as the sun in the 
heavens, exalted as the King Jumchid, the kind pro- 
tector of those who adore him, may he ever remain 
gracious. 





“ After having obtained a delightful interview, 
which diffused the shadow of benevolence, kindness, 
clemency, and favour over all, and the beauty of 
which it is impossible to describe, I am now writing, 
and, thanks to the Almighty, am in good health. I 
am always praying for the auspicious news of the 
good health of that fund of life and happiness. 
Having obtained leave from the ancestral dignity 
which overshadows the throne, I proceeded on the 
road, and marching happily in due time arrived at 
Jhelum. In accordance with the irresistible firman, 
I found the provision of food, and of every requisite, 
such as is desirable for the greatest of kings, pre- 
pared and waiting my arrival. In short, with such 
delight and luxury did | arrive here, that the pain 
and discomfort usual in travelling were to me un- 
known. The plant of your goodness (watered by 
Divine grace) has produced the blossom of gratitude, 
and I tear my breast with anguish at the sorrow of 
parting with such exalted virtue. The memory of 
such magnificence, and the desire of again meeting, 
remain every hour and every minute in my mind. 
The lakes, the mountains, the buildings, the foun- 
tains, and the gardens, &c. &c., that I beheld in that 
delicious country are for ever before my eyes. Never 
did I make such a pleasant voyage. The gratification 
of writing is but half equal to that of meeting—of 
both I am desirous. To say more is needless. Signed 
and sealed.” 

Written on paper, sprinkled with gold leaf, and 
scented with musk, and enclosed in an envelope of 
kinkob (the gold embroidered silk fabric of India). 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES OF ENGLAND DESCRIBED 
BY A FRENCHMAN,. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Ovr author, M. Nisard, thus proceeds :— 

“ Before the king, and afterGod and liberty, what 
the English people love most is their country. It 
may seem strange that one should note love of 
country as a quality in a people. But Bossuet ex- 
pressly remarks it of the Romans, but not of the 
Athenians. Consequently, that love among the for- 
mer was displayed with peculiar energy. Bossuet 
did not mean to speak of the becoming and touching 
instinet which attaches a man to his country, and 
makes the exile weep at the sight of his native land, 
but of the intelligent love of the citizen for the city 
—of the free man for the country in which he en- 
joys liberty. Such was the love of country which 
Bossuet praises in such magnificent terms in the 
Roman people, so like the English in the fact that 
of all antiquity they were the people who were the 
freest, and who obeyed the most: suchis itin England, 
and such we recognise it, particularly, among the 
middle classes. There are several ways of loving 
one’s country. Some people are more vain of, than 
attached to, theirs. They persuade themselves that 
a good deal of susceptibility on national honour, a 
good deal of disdain for foreigners, or a duel braved 
to prove that they are the first people in the world, is 
patriotism. But all that is only a proof that such a 
people admire more than they honour themselves. 
Sword-thrusts exchanged for the honour of the coun- 
try are not—to employ sacred language—a glass of 
water given in its name. The Englishman is not 
vain of his country—he loves it; and if he appears 
so thoroughly English abroad, it is because he 
carries his country with him, or, as has been 
smartly said, he always walks enveloped in the 
English atmosphere. He is less country-sick than 
people of other nations, but he worships his country 
more.” 

Then comes this sharp hit at his own country- 
men :— 

“ Whilst the people who are only vain of their 
country—say the Athenians—are ignorant of its 


past and present, of its history and even its geo 
graphy, the Englishman who loves his country more 
than he talks of it, studies it from infancy, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with all that has taken place 
in it. 


Among the other people, individuals and 





parties will be found repudiating the glory of their 
ancestors: the Englishman declares himself respon- 
sible for all the past of his country. The other 
people will date their honourable history from the 
Olympiad when certain ideas prevailed, or a revolu- 
tion was accomplished ; and some of them even, im- 
proving thereon, will date it from the time of their 
birth ; but the Englisbman will take honour to him- 
self from the first appearance of his nation on the 
scene of the world—he will be proud of the labour 
of his ancestors, and will cover their faults with 
pious respect. Among the Athenian people, adven- 
turers will be in credit; in England, public influence 
will belong to men of principle—that is, men who 
have faith in truths older than themselves, and which 
will live after them.” 

After stating facts demonstrating the love of the 
English for the antiquities of their country, and their 
patriotic desire to cover with a veil, even from them- 
selves, the least creditable portions of its history, M. 
Nisard contrasts the neglect to teach French youth 
the love of their country with the patriotic instruc- 
tion of the English :— 

“In England, everything speaks to the child of 
his country ; the first words that he stammers are the 
praises of England; his prayers tell him that she is 
blessed of God among the nations; the books in 
which he learns to read are full of her name. When 
he becomes adolescent, his imagination is impressed 
with the spectacle of her liberties and commercial 
grandeur; he is taught to follow on every sea the 
traces of her vessels—to note on every continent the 
tributaries of her manufactures! He is made to 
study the map of the world, that he may know the 
place which his country occupies thereon. And the 
French also would be able to make studies of this 
kind—to follow the traces of France wherever thought, 
more conquering than commerce and more rapid than 
the wings of ships, can penetrate; but we want the 
taste for that; is it not sufficient for our vanity that 
others know the admirable country we inhabit ? 

“The number of books destined to place England 
under the eyes of Englislimen is immense, Other 
books, for the most, are aristocratically dear; but 
these are sold to all classes, and at a low price. No 
one is too humble to learn to be a good Englishman. 
There is not a field or a stone of any note which has 
not been described. But in France we boast of our 
country without knowing it.” 

M. Nisard notices that the English take great in- 
terest in questions of domestic politics, but little or 
none on those of foreign policy :— 

“ Every Englishman has an opinion on the affairs 
of the interior, and it is not easy to make him change 
it; but on foreign affairs he is easily led—first, be- 
cause he feels he is incompetent to decide; next, be- 
cause he trusts in the enlightenment and patriotism 
of his government. Among the many thousand sensible 
things which struck me in England, was the reply of a 
Tory lawyer to a question, as to his opinion of the 
conduct of Lord Palmerston in the Italian affairs. As 
I was speaking to a'Tory of a Whig minister I expected 
criticisms—that would have been perfectly natural in 
France ; but, said the lawyer, ‘I have no opinion on 
an affair which I do not understand: I, however, have 
confidence in Lord Palmerston—he is a man of talent 
and a good Englishman.’ ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘ in France 
it is very different: there is not a village café of 
which the habitués do not know exactly what Lord 
Palmerston ought to have done, and do not blame 
him severely for what he has done.’” 

The manner in which the citizens of London put 
down the Chartist émeute, and the readiness with 
which the Chartists submitted to the law, excite the 
Frenchman's admiration. That eventful day could 
not certainly be paralleled in France ; and, it may be 
feared, is not likely to be, when political passion 
rages so fiercely, and muskets are in the hands of 
every man. 

On the legal provision for the poor in England, 
M. Nisard enters at some length: but what most ex- 
cites his admiration is the voluntary charity of the 
middle classes :— 

“The voluntary charity which is practised in Eng 
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land is really to the honour of the middle classes. 
The government and the law have nothing to do 


with it, and can know nothing of it. It is confined 
to those who assist, and those who are assisted. 
There are, as it were, two streams, which seem to 
compete: one, the stream of population, which in- 
creases the chances of misery ; the other, the stream 
of voluntary charity. Those who possess, have the 
eye constantly open over the incessantly increasing 
multitude who possess nothing. They are neither 
frightened nor discouraged thereat. They believe 
too much in God to fear that he will cease to aid 
them in their charitable task; they are too good 
Englishmen to doubt that the country can suffice to 
maintain all its children.” 

M. Nisard describes the various ways in which 
charity is displayed, and remarks— 

“ Of all that I have seen of the moral condition of 
England, nothing has produced so much effect on 
me as the attention to the poor. On arriving in 
England I had my share of the universal anxiety of 
our time respecting what society has to do for the 
advantage of the working classes. I saw a country 
in which little is said on that subject; in which men 
do not make themselves advocates of the sufferings 
of the people to gain another cause; but in which, 
every day, incessant though not noisy efforts are 
made to relieve those classes—in which they are re- 
lieved, not duped. ‘The resolution with which the 
English people recognise their debt towards the poor, 
and acquit themselves of it, is the more praiseworthy, 
from the fact that the religious sentiment being very 
strong in that country, hardhearted people might ex- 
cuse themselves for doing nothing for the poor by 
holding ont to them a recompense in the world to 
come for their sufferings in this. How munch more 
pressing is the debt in a country in which the hopes 
which religion gives are less regarded, and in 
which certain democratical doctors have confined 
all reformation of social evils to an equality of na- 
tions in this world, and all happiness to physical 
enjoyment! On this question, which dominates every 
other, on this interest, the most imperative of all, 
even before February made a permanent menace of 
civil war, and placed the musket in the hands of the 
poor, England proved herself the most intelligent 
nation in Europe. In England we do not see a 
bourgeoisie who do nothing for themselves, and wait 
for the government to do everything for them—who 
instead of giving freely, say to the government, 
‘Take,’ and then offer all possible opposition to any 
manner in which the taking may be effected.” 

To show the difference between the bourgeoisie of 
France and the same class in England, M. Nisard 
mentions that the former left the government to esta- 
blish cheap baths and wash-houses for the poor, whilst 
the latter did it themselves, without any interference 
of the government at all; and he proceeds to say :— 

“It is thus that the middle classes of England 
relieve the government by. sharing its task with it. 
To the government, politics —to society, social 
duties. In France we do not assist the government, 
but we expect everything from it. We are its most 
severe judges, and its least efficacious auxiliaries. 
We incessantly require from it, and more especially 
the man, King or President, who personifies it, tran- 
quillity and movement, progress and stability, peace 
with all the éclat which victorious war gives to na- 
tions, And is that all? No. We require it to be 
more than infallible—we do not excuse it for pos- 
sessing any of our weaknesses—we exact from it 
virtues that we have not ourselves. How many times 
have we not seen men, the keenest for gain, the men 
of whom Horace speaks, who turn everything to 
account, 

; *Facias quocumque modo rem,’ 
men who would sell their debtors on the Place du 
Chatelet if the law permitted, express indignation at 
the want of disinterestedness in the government! 
What government, what man sufficiently able to 
satisfy such exigencies—sufficiently virtuous not to 
shock such delicate sentiments? Let us be assured 


that no man can govern us well without our assist- 
As for Constitutions, that which comes to us 


ance. 








from February has done nothing if it leaves us as we 
were, exacting, contradictory, constantly hunting after 
fault, dupes of clever fellows who lead a joyous Jife 
in setting us at loggerheads with our chiefs, and 
ruining governments, both by the idea which we give 
them of the necessity we have of them, and of the 
pitiless war which we make on them the moment 
they bend beneath the weight we lay on them.” 

M. Nisard goes on to lecture his countrymen in a 
similar strain, and afterwards asks :— 

“ Have the French bourgeoisie anything to imitate 
from the middle classes of England? Is such an 
imitation possible and honourable?” 

To which he replies :— 

“ Assuredly we need not demand, nor even hope, 
that—not having, like the English, the advantages of 
isolation, nor complete exterior independence—we 
can exercise the exclusive and tranquil observation 
over ourselves which reveals to them the general 
wants of their country, and warns them of the mo- 
ment of supplying them ; which enables them to await 
progress without impatience, and to effect it without 
a shock; which renders them both very strict and 
very impartial in judging the conduct of their go- 
vernment. But is it not possible that a nation gifted 
like ours shall attain qualities which it has not, or 
at least improve those it possesses? Are not nations, 
like individuals, capable of cultivation, of education, 
by time and experience, which shall connect bad pen- 
chans, and develop and strengthen those that are 
good? A Frenchman who loves his country cannot 
rest satisfied with answering this question in the 
negative; he cannot consent to allow that a nation 
which is universally admitted to be the first soldier, 
the first thinker, the first artist of modern Europe— 
that the nation which has seen most clearly and ex- 
pressed most eloquently all the truths by which 
human societies are formed and subsist—is incapable 
of becoming more political.” 

In England, M. Nisard finds an example of a 
nation thus learning and thus improving itself:— 

“ England,” he says, “ gives us an example of 
what education may do in redressing the instincts 
and adding to the faculties of a nation. I do not 
think IT calumniate the English in saying that at 
heart they have little real love for the arts; as a 
proof of this, we have only to see in what buildings 
the arts are lodged at London. England, however, 
has eminent artists, but she thinks less of them than 
of her manufacturers or political men. Neverthe- 
less, the English know that it is glorious for a great 
nation to love the arts, and so they try to educate 
themselves into a taste for them. The natures the 
most rebellious to art, endeavour to obtain the taste 
with that sentiment of duty which is the charac- 
teristic trait of the nation. The English make great 
sacrifices to be an artistic people. There are even 
instances of an English citizen listening to music in 
other places than the Queen’s theatre or the concert, 
where attention is a public duty. Who knows? The 
conviction that it becomes a civilized people to love 
music, may cause them some day to take pleasure in 
it. Fashions sometimes lead to true taste. Such a 
one who looks at pictures in order to give himself 
the air of understanding them, may end by acquiring 
a real taste for them.” 

With this we conclude; adding an expression of 
thanks to M. Nisard for the pleasure his article has 
afforded us—more from the kindly spirit it displays 
towards our country, than for the flattering things 
it says of that class of society to which we, and the 
majority of our readers, belong. 








MUSIC. 


The French Comic Opera, St. James’s.—The French 
theatre, founded by Mr. Mitchell in the fashionable 
St. James’s, wears now all the features of a permanent 
establishment, and we look as securely to its periodi- 
cal advent as to the return of its more ambitious 
brethren of the Haymarket and Covent Garden. This 
winter, like the last, ushers in the opera as a main 
attraction; a choice warranted by our growing musi- 
cal taste and our questionable acquaintance with 








clipped French music. On Saturday last we witnessed 
the rehearsal of the Val d’ Andorre, first produced on 
the following Monday; and we take this beginning 
as an exeellent omen, and should say that Mr. Mit- 
chell has in his personnel, perhaps with one excep- 
tion, the means of improving a decided success, We 
first distinguish Mlle. Charton—we know her well, 
and, during her absence, she has much improved the 
accomplishments which made her so great a favourite ; 
we mark an organ more pliant, and, above all, more 
firmness and decision in her singing. ‘Then we have 
new comers ; first, ex officio, the tenor, M. Lac, from 
Brussels, who, to be candid, had better have followed 
the wisely ambitions advice of Cesar, and remained 
the nob of his village, for he will be very much 
second in London, where his foggy voice, defective 
singing, and pretentious manner, will not be *‘ appre- 
ciated,” But we have two capital importations, one 
in the right true style, M. Chollet, a man who has 
long held a first post at the Paris Opera Comique, of 
whose style and powers he is unquestionably a fit 
specimen. Fully possessed of his art, a practised 
actor and singer, and imbued with Parisian humour, 
which he uses in the right way; not merging into a 
puppet exhibition of himself, but bringing out every 
salient point around him, and never missing an 
opportunity of perfecting the ensemble by a look 
or a gesture; his voice, which is even now full 
of sweetness, and his perfect schooling, will 
lend a charm to any opera likely to be produced; 
while his fruitful experience will guide and harmo- 
nise the elements around him. Next to him, another 
man from the Opera Comique, M. Nathan, is a capital 
basso, a good and correct singer, who frequently 
brought down evidence of well-deserved approbation, 
and who will, we are assured, improve upon this before 
the season is over. The opera chosen, the Val d’An- 
dorre, is by Halevy, the author of LaJuive, &e,—a man 
of great reputation abroad, little known here. This 
choice, the annonncement of Herold’s Zampa, indi- 
cate the politic and well-judged intention of varying 
the productions of past years, and exhibiting the full 
capabilities of the French in music, as well as the 
different styles of their authors, removed from the 
traminels of insipid and piebald adaptations. Boiel- 
dieu, Herold, and Halevy, are teto cwlo different from 
Auber and Adam. Zampa is a chef-d'euvre quite 
out of his line; and Halevy is one of the most ori- 
ginal of French composers, with many traces of 
genius in his writings. Faults he has, perhaps; 
confused at times, and too nice, too elaborate in his 
ambitious instrumentation; but he has this great 
quality, that his inspirations are genuine, that his 
music teems with freshness, and is never once insipid 
or commouplace. In the Val @Andorre, a comic 
opera, (to our sense a misnomer,) these qualities 
abound, and his faults are mitigated ; it is not a work 
of genius, but the work of a man of genius, being 
neither so fine orso faulty acompositionas La Juive, or 
L’Ile de Chypre, but soft and melodious music, with 
quaint original touches, which lend a peculiar charm 
almost unattained in these days of effete melodising. 
In this class we would particularly point out, in the 
first act, “ Marguerite, qui m’invite,’ opening with 
some pretty introductory bars of fiute and oboe, and 
“ Faudra-t-il donc pale, éperdue,” both pieces exqui- 
sitely sung by Mlle. Charton; also a pastoral with 4 
drone accompaniment, which had a most pleasing effect. 
“Voici le Sorcier, car il existe encore,” which fell to 
the lot of M. Nathan, with two couplets in the 
second act, “ Le soupcon, Therese, il frappe, il nous 
tue ;” he gave them with much power and taste. 
Another romance in the third act, “ ‘loute la nuit, 
suivant ta trace,” sung by M. Lac, was full of pas- 
sion and tenderness, and in other hands would have 
shared the popularity shown to some most attractive 
couplets, which preceded and followed it. “ Tam- 
bour, toi qui guides nos pas,” this was much relished, 
owing to a most taking accompaniment of a roll of 
the drum swelling in volume till taken up by the 
chorus. The gems of the opera were, however, two 
trios in the second act; “Ah, maintenant jen @ 
Yespoir,” and, “ Reste, Rose, un instant.” M. Chollet 
lent the former his powerful aid, and greatly el- 
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hanced its merits, as well as those of a good Comic 
Opera morgeau, in the first act, ““Je suis un noble 
ambassadeur.” The trios quoted are certainly, to 
our sense, the best pieces of music we have heard 
for some time. We say nothing of the libretto by 
M. St. Georges, beyond stating that it has much of 
the piquancy of that popular writer. The story is 
that of a devoted young girl who has, through love, 
committed an act of dishonesty. 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The performance of 4s You Like It 
on Monday evening, when Mrs. Nisbett and Mr. 
Vandenhoff made their first appearance this season, 
may be taken for a fair specimen of the average 
capabilities of the company, as available for the pro- 
duction of standard plays. ‘The cast, as far as most 
of the principal characters go, is not new to the pub- 
lie; Rosalind, of course, being played by Mrs. Nis- 
bett, Orlando, by Mr. Anderson, and Adam by Mr. 
Cooper ; London play-goers are not so familiar with 
the Jacques of Mr. Vandenhoff, which is a fine clas- 
sical performance, tinctured, however, with some- 
what too much of rude cynicism for the dreamy phi- 
losopher. ‘The celebrated speeches in the part were 
extremely well delivered. The Celia of Miss Hud- 
dart is quiet and sensible—the Audrey of Mrs. 
Tellett perfectly free from vulgarity, and characteris- 
tie in appearance and manner, while the Touchstone 
of Mr. Angel exhibits a thorough appreciation of the 
text, and a complete acquaintance with the stage 
business, and traditionary points of the part, but is 
deficient in unctuous humour. ‘The incidental music 
was, with one exception, tolerably well executed, and 
the scenery and dresses were those made use of by 
Mr. Macready, when he revived the comedy during 
his management some years back; these, though they 
have lost their freshness, are so appropriate, that no 
change in them could be wished for. Nevertheless, 
the whole performance is respectable and nothing 
more, certainly not such as the public have a right to 
expect in a great national establishment; and as re- 
gards the stage effects, grouping and general ar- 
rangements, is lamentably deficient—a recurrence to 
the old carelessness in such matters, which, now that 
the public eye has been accustomed to great attention 
to the details of “ getting up,” is the more readily and 
sensibly felt, We trust that the full houses at 
present will not lead the lessee into the belief that 
they are evidence either of a restoration of the pub- 
lic taste to the so-called legitimate drama, or thet the 
production of such plays as the Gamester and the 
Stranger, ov even the Road to Ruin and the Lady 
of Lyons, without a general excellence in the style 
of performance, and a strict attention to the mise en 
scéne, will permanently restore to popularity our 
national drama; he may depend upon it, as a fact, 
that the present success mainly arises from the 
novelty of a pantomime at Drury Lane, and the re- 
duction of prices to the level of the minor theatres. 
Olympic.—In the barrenness of home authorship, 
in the spirit of humiliation which attaches to our 
dependence upon the French for a mongrel dramatic 
literature, the public will greet with satisfaction the 
quasi-English production of an American author; 
and to this author even a qualified approval, tendered 
in spite of English self-love, must be gratifying. It 
became a fair and accomplished lady to venture on 
the hazardons undertaking, which Mrs. Mowatt 
achieved for the second time on Wednesday last in 
the new arena of her exploits. The play is styled a 
“comedy,” and is entitled Fashion; but we would 
rather consider it what our neighbours call un tableau 
de meurs. It is an exceedingly clever delineation of 
American characteristics, and, above all, of the pre- 
vailing weakness of our Republican cousins. The 
deuce a bit do the Americans know themselves 
if Mrs. Mowatt’s picture be true, of which there 
is plentiful evidence. Such being the gist of 
the play, of plot there is none, or next to none. 
During five acts, a merchant on the eve of ruin 
and disgrace, his extravagant, would-be fashion- 
able wife and her puritanical sister, a rascally clerk, 





a bluff, honest caterangus farmer—all purely Ame- 
rican beings—are grouped round a foil, a French 
chevalier d’industrie, an ex-cook, and self-dubbed 
Count. All this is really artistically done: the 
merchant, a money-making, coute qui coute, not a 
rascal, but a man whom mammon has made a 
forger, a wretched father, and domestic tool; the 
farmer, honest and matter-of-fact to an Arcadian 
fault; the wife, the best portrait, teeming with 
innate vulgarity, unbounded pretension, and egregious 
ignorance, Beyond this there is indeed a heroine 
and a bit of a love story, but the former seems to 
have been used by the author as a maid-of-all-work, 
and taken without a “ character,’ or worse, with a 
bad one, and the latter is very lame. Altogether, the 
impression on our mind is, that Fashion is an ex- 
cellent tableau de meurs, but not acomedy. The 
peculiarities are “shown up” well, the picture is to 
the life, deep observation is apparent everywhere, and 
satire is often clothed in truly feminine piquancy, but 
all this is in the shape of bitter railing; sarcastic 
scenes succeed each other, but there is no comic 
bantering, and peccant follies don’t “die game.” 
There is no spirit of retort. To our sense, the 
quintessence of comedy is embodied in the fight of 
the Kilkenny cats simultaneously devouring each 
other, and leaving nothing but a pleasant tale behind. 
There are, however, some very striking scenes in this 
play, well adapted for the stage; and what with its 
intrinsic merits, and the novelty, to us, of the mate- 
rials, it will probably endure and certainly excite an 
unusual degree of curiosity and interest. Mrs. Mowatt 
takes no part in the performance, but it is committed 
to very able hands; Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, as the 
French fop and soubrette, were capital in parts essen- 
tially their own. Mrs. Marston gave a strongly 
marked representation of the extravagant and pom- 
pously vulgar merchant’s wife, and Mr. Davenport 
acted with genuine heartiness the rough farmer ; his 
pathos in the last act, when recounting the misfor- 
tunes and loss of his cherished daughter, was warmly 
and deservedly appreciated as an excellent bit of act- 
ing, free from stage mannerism. Mrs. Parker gave 
a very good (though slightly overdrawn) picture of 
the puritanical sister. At the conclusion the applause 
was unanimous, and the accomplished authoress so 
enthusiastically cheered, that she became quite 
affected. The scenery is in the best taste, and 
really gorgeous; a conservatory is one of the best 
scenes we have ever seen on any stage for beauty 
and magnificence. 

Sadler’s Wells.—The usual success has attended 
the production of the pantomime here. The house 
is crowded every evening; and it is worth a visit 
to see the circle of smiling faces that fill the boxes, 
and to hear rising loud above the music the cheer- 
ful ringing of childish laughter; for if the jokes 
and fun are old, each year brings a fresh lot of 
young folks, to whose eyes the traditional poker 
still burns red-hot, and who have firm faith in the 
reality of the celebrated “ slaps.” In the opening, 
which is founded upon the ballad of the “ Dragon 
of Wantley,” with the addition of Mother Shipton, 
there is some very beautiful scenery; and in the in- 
troductory scene a brilliant and effective change from 
the “ Palace of Age” to the “Regions of Youth.” 
The Clown, Mr. Ridgway, is the best humorist in 
his line now on the stage, and is assisted in the 
various evolutions by a most extraordinary posturer 
and vaulter, Mr. Thorn, who enacts Sprite; the 
Columbine is a lively dancer, with a most agreeable 
person. Among the best scenes in the harlequinade 
are a house of cards, from which issue a set of 
children dressed as the court cards, who dance a 
quadrille. There is also, as at other theatres, a 
Smithfield scene, but with more palpable fun, and 
better hits at the present state of public opinion 
upon sanitary matters. A change, disclosing a group 
of Lords of the Admiralty as old women, seems to 
create considerable fun among the habitués of the 
theatre. 

Marylebone is going on very successfully, with 
domestic drama and established pieces, under the 
management of Mr, E, Stirling. 


VARIETIES. 


Royal Polytechnic Institution.—This scientifie 
resort has been crowded with visitors during the last 
week to see the numerous novelties provided by the 
Directors for the Christmas holidays entertainment, 
Lecture follows lecture in quick succession on sub- 
jects of interest and instruction by the Professors of 
the establishment. Dr. Bachhoffner illustrates the 
subject of scientific recreation, and during his dis- 
course exhibits several of the most surprising feats 
of legerdemain which have been performed from time 
to time in this metropolis by the chief modern wizards. 
The bottle-of-water trick, which has so long been a 
mystery, was fully explained by him. He also per- 
formed the feat of freezing several metallic vessels to 
the table without the aid of ice, by Mr. Master’s 
newly-invented apparatus. Many of the arts are also 
carried on here,—painting, sculpture, gem and seal- 
engraving, die-sihking, glass-blowing, and lithogra- 
phic printing, &e. The whole concluded with a new 
and beautifully executed dissolving view of London 
in the 16th century. 

Death and Insanity from Chloroform.—In the 
medical journals two cases have recently been recorded 
of sudden death from chloroform, at Berlin, which 
have prodnced a great sensation there. One of these 
persons, killed by inhaling this deleterious gas, was 
a sailor; whose leg had been injured, and who was 
about to undergo a surgical operation. The other 
was a young lady who had a tooth extracted. Rumour 
says, that within the last ten days a lady in labour, 
near London, has perished from chloroform, under 
such peculiar and affecting domestic circumstances, 
that it is probable the history of the ease will never 
be recorded in the public journals. From the coma 
produced by the inhalation of the poison it is known 
that she never recovered, but soon died in the state 
of insensibility which it had produced. Dr. Webster 
communicated to the Westminster Medical Society, at 
one of its late meetings, the history of a fourth case, 
of furious mania produced by the administration of 
chloroform to a young lady in labour, and who had 
no predisposition to the disease. ‘The effect of one 
long inhalation of the poison, ir this case, was in- 
stantaneous and profound insensibility, which greatly 
alarmed her attendants. With the total loss of con- 
sciousness, there was deadly paleness of the counte- 
nance, from which she slowly recovered, and her 
labour was painful and tedious. For several days 
after delivery this patient was in a highly nervous 
condition, though not actually incoherent till the 
end of a week, when she became so wildly maniacal 
as to require coercion by a strait waistcoat. After 
remaining many months insane and under restraint, 
her reason returned. Such are the ‘ charming and 
benign” influences of chloroform with which the 
“ titled and untitled” now in Scotland are said to be 
so captivated. The following lines might with great 
propriety be set to music for the bagpipe or fiddle, 
and sung in chorus,— 

“We are nae fou, we're nae that fou 
But just a drappie in our e’e, 
The cock may craw, and the day may daw, 
But aye we'll taste the chlory bree.” 

M. Quatremére de Quincy, so long and so eminently 
distinguished in French literature and fine arts, died 
last week at the advanced age of ninety-five. He 
was dean (or oldest member) of the Institute, and 
honorary secretary to the Académie des Beaux Arts, 

Painting by P. Veronese—Continental journals 
announce that Paul Veronese’s painting represeating 
Christ at the table of Gregory the Great, which was 
cut into pieces by the Austrian soldiers, at Vicenza, 
is being restored. 

George Sand.—A Paris journal states that the 
well-known Madame George Sand has sold the copy- 
right of her “ Memoirs” to a publisher for rather 
more than 5000/. This surely must be a gross 
exaggeration. 

The Working Man’s Friend, No. J., is a new 
pennyworth weekly for the class indicated by the title. 
There is plenty for the price, and the material mis- 
cellaneous, inclining of course to popular feelings and 





democratic doctrines, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dr. Shelton MacKenzie (author of Titian, an art novel, 
published a few years ago) has completed a new work of 
fiction called Tressilian. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

nglo-Saxon Homily, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Antrobus’ (J.) The Pilgrim’s Dream, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Bannister’s (S.) Records of British Enterprise beyond the 

vol. 1, Part 1, 8vo, sewed, 6s. 

Bartlett’s The Nile Boat, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Church Goer (The), vol. 2, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Coote’s Law of Mortgages, 3rd edition, 8vo, boards, 30s. 

Counting House Companion, 12mo, 5s. 

Dick’s Improvement of Society, 12mo, cl., 2s., sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Elliot’s Logarithms, 8vo, cloth, £s.; Key to ditto, 8vo, cl., 3s. 

Flood’s Surgical Anatomy of Arteries, new edition, Edited 
by J. Power, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

F h’s (Rev. J. H.) Memoirs, second edition, by Rev. E. 

Wilson, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Gamble’s (H. J.) Scripture Baptism, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Ion’s (T.) Contrica Ecclesiastica, folio, 21s. 

Jackson's Little Sins, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
James’s (J. A.) The Olive Branch and Cross, 18mo, is. 
King of the Hurons, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 4 

Rene’s Daughter, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kitto’s (Dr.) Daily Bible Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Laurie’s (W. F. B.) Orissa; or, Garden of Superstition and 

Idolatry, square, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Lingard’s England, fifth edition, 10 vols., 8vo, cl., £6. 

Longfellow’s (H. W.) Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic, square, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s Essays, new edition, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 2Is., 





calf, 30s. 

Newth’s (S.) Elements of Statics, Dynamics, and Hydro- 
statics, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Ormonde’s (Marquis) An Autumn in Sicily, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

Overman (F.) On the Manufacture of Iron, 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

Pendennis, vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 13s. 

Peterman and Milner’s Atlas of Physical Geography, cl., 21s. 

People’s Gallery, second series, vol. 2, 4to, cloth, 21s. 

Ponsonby’s (C.) Lays of the Lakes, and other Poems, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Pulling’s Law Joint Stock Companies, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

—————- Mercantile and Joint Stock Account, 12mo, 9s. 

Pulpit, vol. 56, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Rees’s (J. O.) Nature and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Kidneys, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Saint Leger; or, Thread of Life, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

= 82 Railway and Commercial Information, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Schumann’s (A.) Introduction to Books of the Old and New 
Testament, translated from the German, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

wre (Sidney) Works, new edition, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 21s., 

t, 30s. 

Southern’s(G.) The Church and the World, 18mo, cl., Is. 6d. 

Spinola and Chalwydes’ Grammar of Harmony, Counter- 
point, &c., royal 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

Taylor’s Synonymes, 12mo, roan, 4s. 

Builders’ Price Book, 8vo, sewed, 4s. 

Ticker’s Spanish Literature, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, €2 2s. 

Warren’s Letter to the Queen, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

a (G. N.) Lancashire Illustrated, 2 vols., 4to, cloth, 

2 2s. 
Young Ladies’ Oracle, 2s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ]} 


1850. h.m. 8, 1850. h.m. 8. 
Jan. 12. . . 12 837°4| Jan. 16 1210 49 
3...— 9 O08 7. . 2 —1025'1 
4... — 922% 83. . . — 10445 
5B... — 9440 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Newspaper Etiquette —Under this title, the Liverpool 
Albion has made the amende for copying the account of the 
death of Mr. Duncan, the African traveller, from the Literary 
Gazette without acknowledgment; and which account was 
afterwards quoted from our provincial contemporary by 
several London journals. We shall be glad if this little con- 
troversy leads to any reform in a very general and discredit- 
able practice ; but we assure our Liverpool friend that the 
tone of our remonstrance was meant to be jocular rather 
than serious, and that we never could for a moment have 
intended to apply the epithet thief, to a paper of so deservedly 
high a character both for intelligence and integrity. It 
committed an oversight, and “there an end.’’ We have 
only to add that, in its explanation, we think the Albion 
should have spared the quip at the Gazette being so little 
read in its own neighbourhood, &c. The writer in the 
Albion must have experience enough to tell him that such 
an inference upon newspaper chances of quotation is more 
likely to be wrong than right. 

Notice of Trade Sales left out till next week. 

To Mr. Henry Linton, Miteside, Cumberland, for his 
defence of Mr. Holyoake, “as a man of probity and a gentle- 
man, who would maintain no cause save that he believed 
true,” we have simply to say that we applied the epithet 
miscreant (Literary Gazette No. 1717) to any one who 
supported the doctrines of Richard Carlile, quoted in that 
number, and others with which we would not blacken our 

; and to mankind it is a matter of no difference whether 
and the most abominable tices are preached 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
.ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London Offices, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, CITY, and 
10, PALL MALL EAST. 

Chief Office, 64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Capital, 21,000,000 fully subscribed. 
Parsipent—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Caaranman—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
Deruty-Caainman—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. 
Puysicran—John Webster, M.D., F.R.S. 

Assurances effected either with or without participation of 
profits. On the participation scale the whole profits are divided 
amongst the Assured, after reserving one-fif:h against the risk of 
extraordinary mortality or other contingencies. 

The bonus added to policies at the last division of profitson the 31st 
Dec., 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paid during the 
septennial period. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 

Premium to Insure £100 at Deatn. 


Remainder 


























Aine First | Second; Third | Fourth | Fifth 

Se | Year. | Year. | Year | Year. | Year. of Lite 
2 dLs. dJLs. aks. dis. al ¥s. a. 

20 |018 2)0 19 2}1 0 81 1 S{1 2 8} 118 2 

30 |1 3 9)1 5 2}/1 6 81 8 41110 O} 210 5 

40 [111 10/113 9/115 10 118 1/2 0 6) 3 8 3 





ey meteew aud every information may be obtained at the offices 
of the Company as above. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London. 


MEF Tor LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Presipent—His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Honourable the Ear! Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Honourable John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton, 

Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P. 
Cuarrman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Derorx-Cuainman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esg., 
24, Great Tower Street. 





ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Economical Rates of Premium, computed expressly for the use of 
the Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a great 
variety of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the assured. 
Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital, by the registration of assignments of policies, by 
the admission of age and interest during life, where the same have 
been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations for facilitating the 
objects and protecting the interests of all bona fide policy holders. 

all particulars stated in the prospectuses. 
The usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIY.—Established 1824, 


DIRECTORS. 
Captain C. John Bosanquet, R.N.| William A. Guy, M.D. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq.,LL.D. James Murray, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Samuel Skinner, Esq: 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

New Rates or Premtum.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to a prospective bonus 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 
Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from 
the records of seventeen of the leading London offices. 

The Society now offers the following advantages :— 

The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 


Examrpte To Assure £100. 











T Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.| For Whole Life. 











i 
| 2s 4d. 2e 4. & ses 4. 
20 0 1 0 16 6 me 8 
30 013 «5 019 6 2 2 10 
40 ; 2 8 1 4 10 218 7 ‘ 





e ~ Other ages at proportionate rates. 
Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an ivfnential 
i long ding ot the office, and the satisfactory results 





of its business. 
Facility in the settlement of claims. 
Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 
Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. ’ 
To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four. fifths of the Profits. : . 
Bonuses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of premium 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 
Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified coptingency. 
Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in aay other equitable man- 
ner, to meet the convenience of the public. Ss / 
The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
satisiactory proot. 





very an i will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the "s 





my P 
in the belief of their being “ true” or \. 


agents, established in all —— Dae, - 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street.—The WEEKLY EVENING 
MEETINGS of the Members of the Royal Institution will COM. 
MENCE for the season on FRIDAY, the 18th of January, 1850, at 
half-past 9 o’clock, and will be inued on each ding Fri 
evening, at the same hour, till further notice. 





ARRANGEMENT OF THE LecrvREs BErvORE Easter: 

Eight Lectures on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, by the Rev. M. 
O'Brien, M.A., to commence on Tuesday, Jan. 29, at 3 o’clock, and to 
be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, at the same hour. 

_ Twelve Lectures on the Circulation of the Blood; and on the Mul- 
tiplication, Development, and Metamorphoses of Organised Beings, 
by Dr. W. W. Gull, Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.1.,to com. 
mence on Thursday, Jan. 24, at 3 o’clock, and to be continued on 
each succeeding Thursday, at the same hour, till furt.er notice. 

Ten Lectures on the Metals, by W. T. Brande, Esq., F.R.S, Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry R.1. To commence on Saturday, Jan. 19, at 3 
—-. and to be continued on each succeeding Saturday at the same 

our. 

Twenty-five Lectures on Chemical Philosophy to be delivered in the 
Laboratory by W. T. Brande, Esq., F.R.S., on Mondays and Wednes. 
days, commencing Monday, Jan. 28, at 4 o'clock each day. 


Subscribers to the Theatre Lectures only, or to the Laboratory 
Lectures only, pay two guineas; subscribers to both pay three 
guineas for the season; subscribers to a single course of the Theatre 
Lectures pay one guinea. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.I, 





EANE’S GUNS.—George and John Deane’s 
Defence of Themselves and their Guns from Charges brought 
against both by the Company of Gunmakers and others, may now be 
had gratuitously at their Gun Manufactory, 30, King William Street, 
London Bridge; or it will be torwarded by post to any nobleman 
sending his card. 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extens ve in London, and contain 
an ample assortmeat of every description of goods of the first manu- 
facturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas each, 
cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





'® D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H.1I. M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 ge.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel! dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6¢8.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





FE ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. The ‘*Cosmeric 
Prrrouins Soar,’ for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, forinfants. The ‘‘ Perro.ineSuavine 
Soar”’is peculiarly bland and balsamic,allaying the irritation feltin 
the employment ofthe ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ Dispensary Soapr,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience iu severa) public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection agai 
the troublesome complaiutknown as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhusandother gi be dered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Trcusorne Sereer, Recent’s Quaprant. 














TT OOTRACEE PERMANENTLY CURED 

by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for several 
Teeth, ‘The only substance approved by the medical faculty, as being 
unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which are 
permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really autho- 
rized Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions for use. 
Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE 
CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, ia 
return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there- 
tore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 
Joun Wixurs accompanies each packet. 








Preparing for immediate publication, in 3 vols. post 8v0, 


E V AD NE; or, an Empire in its Fall. 

By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Author of “Tales of the 
Colonies; or, The Adventures of an Emigrant,” “ Fanny, the Little 
Milliner; or, The Rich and the Poor,” &c. &e. 


H. W. Boone, Publisher, 29, New Bond Street, London. 

















On January 1st, 1850, was published, price 1d. 
Ts E LOOKER-ON—A Literary Miscellany. 
Edited by FRITZ and LIOLETT. To be continued Monthiy, 


Communications to be sent to Slee and Son, printers, 47, Marsual* 
street, Golden- uate Sherwood and Co., Paternoster-row ; and 6: 
-street. 





Vickers, Holyw 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXI., 
is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Natural History of Man. 
2. Clergy Relief Bill. 
3. Agriculture—Draining. 
4. Memoirs of Lord Cloncurry and Mr. John O’Connell, 
5. Free Trade. 
6. Venice. 
7. Lord Clarendon and the Orange Institution. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIIL, is Published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Colonisetion. 
2. British Mines: Mining Records. 
3. Orange Processions. 
4. Grote’s History of Greece. 
5. Currer Bell's “‘ Shirley:” a Tale. 
6. Turkey and Christendom. 
7. Sanitary Reform. 
8. Lamartine’s History of the Revolution of 1848. 


Lendon: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d., or with 30 Maps on steel, 5s. 64. 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. 

“The very best of our school geographies, adapted alike to cultivate 
the intellectual powers, and to store them with valuable knowledge.” 
Also, by the same, price 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS, consisting of 30 beautifully 
executed Maps on Steel. 


London: Simkin and Co.; Hamilton and Co. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 





New and Revised Edition, in crown Svo, of the 


NCYCLOPZEDIA METROPOLITANA,; or, 
System of Universal Knowledge, on a Methodical Plan, pro- 
jected by 8. T. Coleridge. 

On February Ist, the SIXTH MONTHLY VOLUME of the New 
Octavo Edition. Price 4s. cloth, containing PULITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, by NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esgq., late Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. 

VOLUMES NOW READY:— 

Vol. V. HISTORY of the RISE and EARLY PROGRESS of 
CHRISTIANITY, by the Right Rev. Dr. HINDS, Bishop of Norwich, 
A DISSERTATION on MIRACLES, by the Rev. J. H. NEWMAN, 
B.D., being the First Volume of a Uistory of the Christian Church, 
to be completed in Three Vols. Price 6s. cloth. 

Vel. 1V, RHETORIC, by Archbishop Whately. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Vol, IH. LOGIC, by Archbishop Whately. 3s. cloth. 

Vol. Il. UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR; or, the Pure Science of Lan- 
guage, by Sir John Stoddart, LL.D. Entirely Re-written. 5s. cloth. 

Vol. I. INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION on METHOD, by 
8.T. Coleridge. 2s. cloth. 

A volume to be published every month. Vol. VI. (Feb. 1.) to 
contain Political Economy, by N. W. Senior. Esq. 4s. cloth. Vol. 
VII. History of the Jews, by the Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. A Prospectus gratis. 

John J. Griffin and Co., London; and Richard Griffin and Co., 
Glasgow. Subscribers’ names received by all booksellers. 








Just published, 


OLY MEN of OLD: being Short Notices of 
such as sre named in the Calendar of the English Church. 
Demy 18mo, cloth, price 3s. 

DEEDS of FAITH: Stories for Children from 
Church History. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. 18mo, elgth, price 2s. 

MAGAZINE for the Young. Volume for 1849. 
18mo, half-bound, price 2s. 6d. 


John and Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row; and Joseph Masters 
78, New Bond Street. 





This day is published, in Svo, price 5s. 


A LETTER to the QUEEN ona late COURT 


rs Te taeTtAL. By SAMUEL WARREN, Exq,, F.R.S., Barrister- 


Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and W. Benning 
and Co., London. To be had of all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 6s., cloth boards, 


ie YDAIOUR: a New Book of Eastern Travel. 


4 By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON i ini 
of Australia.” &c. DGSON, Author of “ Reminiscences 


Also, price 1s. 6d., in an Illustrated Wrapper, 


an ONLY:” a New Tale, by the Author of a 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “Old Jollifie,” &c. 


Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





Just published, 
LE MOYEN AGE et la RENAISSANCE. 


ogg Publié sous la direction litteraire de Mr. Paul Lacroix, et sous 
direction artistique de M. Ferdinand Seré. Edition illustrée de 
grandes Peintures Miniatures, 250 grandes Gravures sur bois et 
Sur Cuivre, et de 800 Gravures sur bois intercalées dans le texte, repre- 
a de nee = @’ceuvres et objets du Moyen Age. 
ivraisons at ls. 6d. each of this magnificent wor 
may be obtained, as well as by vest me 


THE NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





New Novel by the Author of “ Mr. Warrenne,” “ Margaret Capel,” &c. 


In Three Vols. post 8yo, 


KING'S COPE A NOVEL. 


By tue Avtuor or “Mr. Warrenne,” “ Marcaret Capen,” ETc. 


“ Written in a very lively and amusing manner, containing abundance of incident and character. There is one in 
particular, a sort of intellectual ‘ Tilly Slowboy,’ who will delight the reader by the fun and vivacity of her character. 
We consider the present tale to be a great improvement on the former works of the author. It will amuse and interest 
by the lively pictures of society, and by the many clever sketches of character it contains.”— Britannia. 


In Two Vols. post 8vo, 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 


BY HARRIET RAIKES. 


In Three Vols. post 8vo, 
HANDS NOT HEARTS. 
A Story of the Dan. 
| BY MISS WILKINSON. 


: . » sili | The best social novel we have met with fora longtime. It is as 
“ The ‘ Marriage Contract’ is one of the best novels of the | truthful in its characters and incidents as any of the works of 


year 1849.""—Athenaum. | Edgeworth or Miss Austen.” — Britannia 











RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 





On Saturday next, the 19th January, will be published, 


c RIC#HTO.N. 


Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards, or 1s, 6d. cloth. 


Now Ready, 


ROO K W O O D. 


Complete, price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Also, 


WINDSOR cA S 


Complete, price 1s. boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. 


T L E. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations. 





On Saturday, the 29th ult., was published, in 8vo, price 21s.; NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS, 
coloured copies, £1 11s. 6d. 
2 ™ Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes.” 
A MANUAL of the BRITISH MARINE ——— 
ALG; containing Generic and Specific Descriptions of all 

the known British Species of Sea-Weeds. With Plates to illustrate 
allthe Genera. By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R1.A., Keeper of the 
Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Professor of Botany to 
the Royal Dublin Society. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, the First Number, price 2s., to be continued Monthly, 


MRS. ELLIS’S 


eins. Gy 


4 
On Saturday, the 2Sth ult., was published, post 8-0, price 4s. 6d. a Bo SF BS \ 


VENING THOUGHTS. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 











A TABLE-BOOK OF LITERATURE AND ART: 
Being a pew and original miscellany, especially written and arranged 
for the instruction and entertainment of the Ladies of the British 
Empire. it will be conducted by Mrs, ELLIS, and open with a new 
work of fiction descriptive of domestic life, from ber admired pen. 
Tales and Sketches by the ablest authors of the day will appear in its 
pages, which will be further illustrated with engravings from paint- 
ings by the most eminent modern artists, embracing everything that 
can interest the Mother, the Wife, and the Daughter; in connexion 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





In royal 12mo, price 7s. 6d., bound, 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
A New Edition, very carefully Revised and Corrected, with 
the Addition of many New words, and with the English Meanings 








of Mr, J, i oe and 4 a * 
Areads, effs, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington 





. with the Fine Arts and Elegant Literature. 
London: published by the Company of Stationers, at their Hall, ‘ sii 
Stationers’. court. 


John and Frederick Tallis, London and New Nork. 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WILMINCTONS. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


By the Aathor of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “Two Old Mev’s Tales,” &e. 
8 vols. 
From the Morning Post. 

“Of all the novels of the last twelve months, this beautiful story 
is, in our estimation. the best written, the most ingeniously con- 
tinued, the healthiest in sentiment, and the most pathetic in in- 
terest.” 

From the Morning Herald. 

“This book is written in a trathful and healthful spirit of morality 
that cannot fail to enhance its interest and value, while it extends 
still farther the fame and public estimation of its popular writer. The 
story is wrought out with a vividness and reality which are absolutely 
startling.” 


LIVES OF THE 


PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 


By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 
Editor of the “ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.” 
2-vols, post 8vo, with Illuetrations, 21s. bound, 


“As a companion to Mise Strickland’s Memoirs of the English 
Queens, this work may c'aim a similarly wide audience, and help to 
popularize historical tastes. Mrs. Green not only writes well and 
annotates copiously. but is an ly exact, and 
learned antiquarian.” — Examiner. 

“These Memoirs are richly franght with the spirit of romantic 
adventure. The vast utility of the task undertaken by the gifted 
author of this interesting book can only be equalled by the Skill, 
ingenuity, and research required for its accomplishment. Mrs. 
Green is entitled to the respect and gratitude of the country.” 

Morning Post. 











THE HON. C. S. SAVILE?S 
NEW NOVEL, 
LEONARD NORMANDALE ; 


Or, THE THREE BROTHERS. 


3 vols. 


“This n-vel has many claims on attention. p.: is fall of incident, 
contains a considerable amount and adventure, and “4 
writtes with and for a purpose—to et the evil of primogeniture. 
We recommend it to all our readers."— Weekly Chronicle. 


VOL, IX. OF 


TRIERS’ CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 


COMPRISING THE PERIOD OF 
THE WAR IN SPAIN & PORTUGAL. 


N.B.—Orders should specify “ Corsurn’s Aurmoniziv Trans- 
LaTIon.” 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND, 


OF SUNNY SIDE. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 3 vols. 


“The most gratifyiog work of its class since the great delineator 
of Scottish manners ceased to write.”— Tait’s Magazine. 

“ We have read this book with unusual p'easure. It has points of 
merit which may compare with Miss Ferrier, Galt, Lockhart, aud 
Wilson.” —Ezaminer, 





NOTICE! 
BURKE’S HISTORY OF 


THE LANDED CENTRY 
FOR 1850. 


This important National Work wi!l in future be REVISED 
ANNUALLY on the plan of the Peerages. The NEW, ENLARGED, 
and CHEAPER EDITION, for 1350, corrected to the Present Time, 
comprising particulars of upwards of 100,000 Persons, will be ready 
for delivery immediately, and those who desire copies on the day of 
publication are requested to send their orders without delay to their 
respective booksellers. The entire work is now comprised in two 
large volumes, royal 8vo, elegantly printed in double columns, con- 
taining more matter than 30 ordinary volumes. Price £2 2s., hand- 
comely bound in moroeco cloth. 








NEW WORKS. 





I. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition, complete in One Volume; 
ee and Vignette. Square crown Svo, 2ls.; calf, by Hay- 
y, 308, . 


Il. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS.. New Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait, 
and View of Combe Florey Reetory. Square crown 8v0, 218.5 calf, 
by Hayday, 3°s. 

TI. 
The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 


the Rev. J. 8. HOWSON’S LIFE and oe of ST. PAUL. 
Part I., with 3 Plates, and Woodcuts. Demy 4t 
*,* To be continued Monthly, and Ae : Volumes. 


Iv. 


The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of 


ST. PAUL. By JAMES SMITH, Esq. With Views, Charts, and 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 14s, 


LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its 


RUDIMENTS. Ay ISAAC TAYLOR, With medallion Portrait. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
ROME: a TOUR of MANY DAYS. 


By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols, Svo, 36s. 
vil. 


NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES, with 
PEN and PENCIL. By W, TYRONE POWER, Esq. With Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 128, 

vitt. 
The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 
POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By HARRY HIEOVER. With 
2 Plates. Feap vo, 5s, 

1x. 
FRUITS from the GARDEN and the 


FIELD. With Illustrations, desigred and printed in colours, by 
OWEN JONES. Imperia! 5vo, 31s. 6d. 


The ILLUMINATED BOOKS of the 
MIDDLE ce 9 Ry HENRY NOEL HUMPHUFYS. With a 
Series of Examples, of the size of the Originals, designed and printed 
in coloars by OWEN JONES. Imperial folio, 216 16s, antique calf. 


Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. With 124] Woodents. New 
Epirion. 8vo, 50s.—SUPPLEMENT of IMPROVEMENT, I4s. 


xIt. 


The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE 
on the STEAM ENGINE. Fdited by J. ROURNE, C.E. With 
Plates and Woodcuts. Naw Epirion. 4to, 27s. 


xt. 


Dr. CHARLES WEST’S LECTURES 


on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 8vo, lis. 


xiv. 
Dr. G. OWEN REES On the NA- 
TURE and TREATMENT ‘of DISEASES of the KIDNEY, con- 
nected with ALBUMINOUS URINE. &vo, 52, 


Mearly Ready. 
15. 
MODERN STATE TRIALS, revised 


and illustrated. By WILLIAM CHARLES TOWNSEND, Eszq., 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


16. 
CARDINAL PACCA’S HISTO- 


RICAL MEMOIRS, Translated from the Italian, by Str GEO. 
HEAD. 2 vols. 8vo. 


REASON and FAITH: their Claims 


and Covflicts. By HENRY ROGERS Additi 
from Tue Evixnsuncn Review, Ne-cixkit Feap. 8v0. 


IMPRESSIONS “Of CENTRAL and 
SOUTHERN EUROPE; Lo Notes of Successive Journeys. By 
W. HENRY BAXTER. 


NORWAY in 1848 and 1849. By 
THOMAS FORESTER, Esq. With Illustrations, &e., by Lieut. 
Brpvutru, Royal Artillery. Svo. Map, Plates, and ‘Woodeuts. 





The VILLAGE “NOTARY. Trans- 
lated f nm of Baron Eétvés, by OTTO WENCK- 
STERN; = with ghee od by F. PULSZKY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





MR. SHOZERL’S NEW WORKS, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S 
NOVEL, COUNTRY QUARTERS. 


With Ponraarr and Mzmore of her Laprsatr by her Niacs, 
Miss Power. 


© A tale of light-hearted Irish girls and light-heeled red-coats—{ulj 
of incident.”—Atheneum. 

2. MISS PARDOE’S FLIES IN AMBER, 
3 vols: 

3. THE CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY IN 
1848-9. 7s. 6d. bound. 


4. NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


2 vols, plates. 





WILLIAM SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street, 





MONSIEUR GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
On January 26th. 8vo. 


N THE CAUSES of the SUCCESS of the 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640-1688: intended as an 
ake to the History of the Reign of Charles 1st. By M, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Next Week, 8vo. Vol. I. (to be completed in Two Volumes) 
IFE of MAHOMET and HIS SUCCESSORS, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LORD ORMONDE’S NEW WORK. 

This day is published, with Woodcuts, a Map of Sicily, with Sixteen 

Illustrations engraved by Cook, of the moat remarkable Views and 

= Remains.—One vol. royal 8vo, rich cloth, price One 
uinea. 


N AUTUMN in SICILY. Being an Account 

of the principal remains of Antiquity existing in that Island, 

with short Sketches of its Ancient and Modern History, By the 

MARQUIS of ORMONDE, 

Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Pablishers, Grafton Street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





This day, two volumes, post octavo, 14s. 
ESPEROS : or, Travels in the West, 
Mrs. HOUSTOUN, author of “ A Yacht Voyage to Texas." 
London: John W. Parkor, West Strand. 





This day, foolecap octavo, 4s. 6d. 
HE SEA-SPIRIT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Just published, a New Edition, Three Vols., crown vo, £1 11s. 64. of 


THE D DRAMATIC WORKS of KIT MAR- 
: with Some Account of His Life and Writings, by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


Willian: Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just published, fep. Svo, 3s. 6d., 
No. XVIL, 
HRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE 
in the TWELFTH CENTURY. 


William Pickering, 177, Piceaditly. 





Just published, Part I, of 


TH DECORATIVE ARTS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. Bv HENRY SHAW, F.S.A 
The object of the present publication is to exhibit, by means oft 
series of carefully executed Becrevings (taken from some of the best 
authorities now remaining} the peculiar features, and general 
racteristics of Decorative Art, as applied to the various materials 08 
which it was employed, whether for sacred or domestic purposes, 
from the Byzantine. or early Christian period, to the decline of thet 
termed the Kenaissance. 
A Number will appear on the first ef each month, containing Poot 
Plates, one of which will be coloured. Imperial Svo, price 38.; 
in imperial 4to, price 68.; to be completed in a Twenty. four Parts. 
*,* Amore detailed eager and list of Mr. Shaw’s other 
may be had of the Publisher, or through any Bookseller. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





SKETCHES OF CANTABS.—SECOND EDITION. 
HE SECOND EDITION OF SKETCHES 


OF CANTABS, with 2 Illustrations engraved on steel 
HABLOT i. BROWNE (Phiz) will be published in the course of 
this month, 

London : Earle, 67, Castle St., Bernere St. and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





—_______—____-— 


LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, e 
No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savitz, No. 4, Chandos 
Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY GA 
OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.—' 











HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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